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H «= and fears of sensational developments in 








Germany have so far been disappointed. 
There has been a crop of rumours about the 
Nazis’ intentions—which range apparently from a 
Putsch to a quite normal participation in a coalition 
government—and naturally there is widespread interest 
in the trial for high treason of three of Hitler’s 
lieutenants, and still more in his own impending trial 
on the same charge. But there does not seem to be 
much ground for alarm. President Hindenburg has 
issued a reassuring statement, and responsible Nazi 
leaders repudiate the idea of any tactics of violence. 
They appear to be encouraged by the support that 
Lord Rothermere is offering to the ‘* new movement of 
the German youth ”—which he thinks will be a rampart 
against Bolshevism, an enemy of the League of Nations 
humbug, the saviour of Hungary and the reconciler of 
Polish-German differences. We do not know what 
degree of delusion Herr Hitler and his friends may be 
under about Lord Rothermere’s importance. But we 
are pretty sure that Lord Rothermere is no great judge 
of German politics. The National-Socialists evidently 
have a part to play in Germany and in European 
affairs; but they are fundamentally an organisation of 
discontent and not of construction. With the 
remedying of grievances they would disintegrate. For 
the moment, however, no German Government with 
the power to remedy grievances is in sight, and foreign 
Governments have not yet realised the folly of 
Tepressing Germany. 
* * * 
The Committee dealing with the Minorities question 
has now, after some warm debate, drawn up its report 


which will go before the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. No satisfactory conclusion—indeed, no con- 
clusion at all—has been reached. Those who are 
anxious for reforms that will give a more effective 
protection to the victims of suppression and persecution 
have been confronted by a determined bloc of France 
and her satellites, whilst certain States (including Great 
Britain) that are not so directly concerned have adopted 
a more or less neutral attitude. The position is, it must 
be admitted, exceedingly difficult. The danger of 
fostering irredentism, the conflicting claims of 
nationalism and internationalism, have to be taken into 


account as well as legitimate aspirations for freedom on . 


the part of racial and religious minorities. Nevertheless 
it is impossible to deny that there is a vast amount of 
preventable suffering going on, and unless the League 
can do more than it has done up to now to relieve and 
prevent this, it will have continual disturbance to face. 
The attempt to stifle discussion by M. Briand and his 
Little Entente and Polish friends is a dangerous and 
futile policy. 
* * * 

Of course, in blaming them for their attitude, we are 
not suggesting that everybody else’s hands are clean. 
The protest addressed to Geneva by the Slovaks in 
America against the maltreatment of the Slovaks in 
Hungary throws a lurid sidelight on other quarters. In 
spite of her own bad pre-war record, Hungary has 
enlisted much sympathy abroad on behalf of those 
sections of her population which under the Treaty of 
Trianon have been incorporated in other States. Yet 
solicitude for the fate of her own nationals in other 
countries has not altered the typical Hungarian attitude 
towards racial minorities in Hungary. Whatever may 
be the grievances of the Magyar in Slovakia, they are 
as nothing compared with the hard lot of the Slovak in 
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Hungary. According to the official statistics there are 
over 150,000 Slovaks in Hungary. They are treated in 
an even harsher manner than the Duce treats the 
German and Slovene minorities in the Tyrol and in Istria. 
They have no elementary schools; they have no news- 
paper. Officially their language is treated as if it did not 
exist, except in cases where the Hungarian authorities 
have ordered Slovak civil servants to magyarise their 
name on penalty of dismissal. The whole trouble regard- 
ing the minority question in Central Europe is that so 
few States are prepared to grant to foreign minorities 
within their own frontiers the same rights as they 
demand for their own minorities in other countries. 
Hungary provides one of the worst examples of this 
behaviour which can only be checked by public opinion 
and by resolute publication of the facts. 


* 7 * 


Information about the results produced under the 
Five Year Plan in Russia is notoriously difficult to 
obtain. The reports of English and American business 
men who have visited the country are bewildering in 
the conflict of opinion which they reveal. Two facts, 
however, would seem to show that hitherto desire has 
considerably outrun performance. One is the fierce 
campaign which the Bolsheviks have been conducting in 
their newspapers in order to speed up production. The 
other is the announcement, following on the failure of 
that campaign, that the third year of the Plan, which 
should begin on October Ist, will be postponed to 
January Ist. Stated in plain terms, this means that the 
Soviet Government has been forced to enlarge its 
economic year from twelve months to fifteen months. 
It is a fair assumption to point out that this policy bas 
been adopted because the results so far achieved have 
fallen short of expectations. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Five Year Plan has broken down 
altogether. What is now tolerably certain is that a too 
ambitious programme will not be completed within the 
stipulated time. 

* * * 


Meanwhile one consequence of the Plan, the wholesale 
dumping by the Soviet Government, is causing growing 
concern. The alarm was loudly voiced at Geneva this 
week, when the agrarian States who are neighbours of 
Russia put forward a proposal practically for a system 
of barter between themselves and the leading industrial 
countries. The agricultural countries want free entry 
for certain quantities of their wheat.and other products 
into the industrial countries, on the basis of an agree- 
ment to buy certain fixed quantities of manufactured 
exports in return. The proposal met with no welcome 
from the industrial countries, which have their own 
agricultural troubles to meet, and are in no mind to risk 
an indirect subsidising of the distressed agriculturists of 
other lands. Great Britain, having no agricultural 
tariff, could hardly be in any case directly concerned, 
and France and Italy decisively rejected the suggestion. 
Of course, it is obvious that while Soviet dumping may 
be aggravating the plight of countries like Roumania, it 
is not their main cause. That is to be found in the 
general fall of agricultural and raw material prices over 
the world as a whole. The Soviet dumping of wheat is 
certainly serious ; but its cessation would do little to cure 


| 


the troubles of the agriculturists. Nor, in a world whose 
economic organisation is based on the principle of sauye 
qui peut, can we wax very indignant with the Soviets 
for the trouble they are causing, however much we may 
chafe at it. Russia is dumping abroad in order to get 
money with which to buy imports, and there is no 
reason to believe that she is not getting the best price 
she can under the existing conditions. When the world 
is prepared to make economic arrangements that wil] 
stop this sort of thing, it will have a right to ask Russia 
to join, and to censure her if she refuses. 


* * * 


The most interesting event of the week in India is the 
release from prison of the rival Bengali leaders, 
S. C. Bose and J. M. Sen Gupta, who have served a 
six-months imprisonment for unlawful activity in the 
National Congress campaign. While in gaol Mr. Bose 
was elected Mayor of Calcutta, replacing Mr. Sen Gupta, 
and on the morrow of his liberation—such are the 
humours of Nationalist politics in Bengal—he took the 
oath of allegiance and began his mayoralty by presiding 
over the Calcutta Corporation. The two men direct 
factions of the National Congress between which there is 
open warfare, so that Bengal, torn by personal feuds, is 
playing an utterly confused part in the present upheaval. 
The deplorable condition of Bombay is illustrated by the 
official figure—48,000—of mill-workers unemployed, 
largely as a direct result of the boycott policy. The 
** Red Flag Union,”’ once strong in numbers but now 
reduced to a remnant, makes a piteous appeal for the 
workless, who are necessarily in a miserable plight. The 
elections for the Legislature in Bombay were marked by 
a rigorous picketing of the polling-stations, the Congress 
organisers having enlisted 500 women for the purpose. 
The police were instructed not to arrest women pickets. 
With this exception there has been less political disturb- 
ance in the city than at any time since civil disobedience 
began. The Round Table Conference, it is understood, 
will not open before November 20th. This makes it 
practically certain that the sittings must continue into 
the new year. 

. * 

Ministers must defend their departments, and no 
sensible person need quarrel with Mr. Lees-Smith for 
his spirited championship of the Post Office. He claims 
credit not only for a record surplus of over £9} millions 
for the last financial year, but for an efficiency of 
service which is the admiration of all foreign countries. 
He has been attacked for being too lavish with his 
praise. But, for our part, we prefer this at any rate to 
the cry of ‘* stinking fish ’’ which certain of his pre- 
decessors raised over their department. The Post Office 
is on the whole a very well-run service, and it has 
undoubted advantages in being a_ publicly-owned 
service, under a unified control, and open to public 
criticism. This last point is especially important, and 
Mr. Lees-Smith was right in stressing it. There are 
many foolish complaints made against the Post Office, 
but there are also some sound ones. Few of us think 
that the British telephone system is the best in the 
world—or even as good as it ought to be. We do not 
believe that Mr. Lees-Smith thinks so either, and we 
shall look forward, therefore (with the patience required 
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in the critics of any public institution), to steady efforts 
at improvement. 
* * * 


The dispute over the interest on the £50,000,000 of 
French rentes subscribed in London is, of course, not 


new. It has been going on for years past, so far as the 
British investors are concerned, though Mr. Snowden’s 
note of a month ago is the first official communication 
on the subject made to the French by the British 
Government. The point at issue is at once simple in 
itself and difficult to resolve. The British case is that 
interest on the loan should be paid in gold francs, since 
nothing was said to the contrary at the time of issue. 
The French, on the other hand, insist that the 
£50,000,000 does not constitute an _ international 
obligation, but is simply part of a series of French 
domestic loans that happened to be subscribed in 
London. The British retort that this is not the line the 
French have taken in their dealings with people who 
owe them money, and that, in the case of Brazil, the 
Hague Court has upheld a claim put forward by the 
French for payment in gold. Naturally, there is a 
feeling in this country that France has on the whole 
got out of her debts so lightly that she ought to pay 
in full. On the other hand, the French Government, 
which has wiped out by devaluation four-fifths of its 
debt to its own citizens, will meet with plenty of 
criticism at home if it agrees to pay British holders of 
rentes in full. There is accordingly a tangled knot to 
be undone; and arbitration, which has been already 
suggested from the British side, seems to be the obvious 
method of undoing it. 


* * * 


The unemployment figures are a good deal better this 
week than last, and the major part of the previous big 
increase has been for the moment wiped off. But, just 
as it would have been unwise to take alarm last week, so 
it would be wrong to feel greatly reassured now. The 
main fluctuation has been on both occasions in the 
numbers recorded as ‘* temporarily stopped ’’; and 
everyone should know by now that these particular 
figures are liable to large and not very significant move- 
ments owing to the operation of organised short time. 
In fact, there has been this week a small addition to the 
numbers recorded as ‘*‘ wholly unemployed,’’ and we 
fear this figure must be expected to go on increasing 
during the next few weeks, as the seasonal factors 
become more adverse. In the City, largely as a result 
of fears following upon the German elections, opinion 
has been distinctly jumpy, and on the whole pessimistic 
during the past few days; but that does not mean much 
in relation to the real trends of industry and commerce. 
In general, the outlook remains much as it was—bad 
enough, but neither quite so bad as it looked a couple 
of months ago, nor so much better as this week’s 
unemployment return, on the surface, makes it look. 
Assuredly, it is quite bad enough to call for more 
decisive action than we have yet any word of in the 
Government’s announced intentions. 


* * * 


Agricultural wages in the Holland division of 
Lincolnshire have been reduced this week. In many 
counties the farmers have long been pressing for a 


lowering of wages; but the Appointed Members on the 
various Wages Committees have hitherto held out 
against this in most cases. In Lincolnshire, wages have 
been a good deal higher than in Norfolk and most of the 
Southern counties ; but the fall in wheat prices, coupled 
with bad times for the potato-growers, has led to 
increasing pressure to bring wages down. At 388s. 6d. 
a week, however, they still remain well above what 
has come to be regarded as the bedrock minimum of 
830s. The question is whether other areas will follow the 
Holland example, and whether even the 30s. rate will 
be retained where it is now in force. Undoubtedly, 
unless the farmers feel, when Parliament reassembles, 
that something is really to be done to meet their 
grievances, they will redouble their pressure to secure 
wage reductions; and it is most unlikely that they will 
regard the Government’s agricultural proposals, as they 
stand, as offering any immediate prospect of relief. 
What the farmers want is some guarantee against a 
continued fall in prices; and, unless the Import Board 
proposal is pushed on rapidly after the Imperial 
Conference, we fully expect to see a strong revival of 
the demand for the compulsory milling quota. Indeed, 
as an Import Board must take some time to get to 
work, we should be disposed to favour the quofa as at 
any rate a temporary palliative. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes : It is now certain that 
bad weather has gravely damaged our harvest. The 
position of the Irish farmer is serious, that of the small 
farmer lamentable. He has long ago spent the money 
he made in the war boom, and is once more living from 
hand to mouth. Mr. Hogan, the Irish Free State 
Minister for Agriculture, is conferring with leading 
farmers all over the country, instead of waiting for 
deputations. The question of direct relief of necessitous 
cases due to the weather has not yet arisen. In the 
broader question of relieving or removing agricultural 
depression it is hard to agree on a method. Farmers 
themselves are not unanimous. Protection is difficult. 
To shut out foreign corn in the hope of enabling the 
farmer to grow his own cattle and pig feeding is to lower 
the quality of his feeding by excluding maize, or to make 
feeding more costly by raising the price of maize. To 
exclude foreign bacon is of no more value. Ireland 
exports much more bacon than she imports; the 
imported bacon is cheap; the exported bacon is of first- 
class quality and commands a high price. By curtailing 
our imports of lower-grade bacon we should almost 
certainly reduce our export of high-grade bacon—a 
blunder, because, relatively to Danish bacon, our supply 
to England is negligible, hardly enough to keep English 
buyers interested in Irish bacon, and we should run the 
risk of losing our English market altogether. The alter- 
native to protection is de-rating, and the difficulty about 
de-rating is how to find the money. Increased income 
tax would lose us the bait to wealthy immigrants of 
a lower income tax than England; the suggested 
petrol taxation might restrain trade. But it behoves 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government to do something. The Irish 
farmer has long been convinced that he does not 
receive equal consideration with the urban dweller. His 
endemic discontent has been intensified by the cata- 


strophe of his harvest, and Fianna Fail is adroitly 
sowing for a little harvest of its own. 
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ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE 
B general admission, the outstanding problems 


of the coming Imperial Conference will be 
economic. No one anticipates that any really 
vital change in the constitutional organisation of the 
Empire will result from it, or be even seriously 
discussed. There may be vexed questions such as that 
of judicial appeals to the Privy Council; but these are 
at most secondary issues—important, especially to the 
Dominions, but in no sense vital. The economic issues 
before the Conference, on the other hand, are 
admittedly of first-rate importance. Empire Crusaders 
have talked a great deal of nonsense about the economic 
unity of the Empire; but that cannot obscure the fact 
that the development of inter-imperial trade is, under 
present conditions, a matter of supreme concern both 
to the Dominions and to ourselves. 

At present, both Great Britain and the countries of 
the overseas Empire are suffering from serious economic 
maladies. Superficially, their plight is much the same, 
and is expressed largely in the swollen statistics of 
unemployment, the falling volumes and values of trade, 
and the financial stringencies which are but another 
aspect of the same distress. But on a closer view the 
troubles of Great Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions appear as different, though very closely 
related. They are correlative, rather than identical. 
The Dominions, chiefly producers of foodstuffs and 
other primary products, are suffering from the 
immensely rapid fall in the prices of these things, from 
the consequent tendency to diminish production in face 
of unremunerative prices and the uncertainty of the 
future, and from a diminished purchasing power in 
world markets which makes difficult the maintenance of 
present wage-standards, and they look to tariff walls as 
a means both of protecting home industries and of 
levying a concealed tax upon their wage-earners. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, is primarily a 
producer of manufactured goods. The prices of these 
have not fallen to anything like the same extent as the 
prices of foodstuffs and raw materials; but the market 
for them has contracted (all the more of course owing 
to the holding up of their prices) above all in the 
countries which have only foodstuffs and raw materials 
to offer in exchange. The British manufacturer has 
also to face a refusal of his employees to allow their 
wages to be lowered in accordance with the fall in 
wholesale prices—a fall by no means equally reflected 
in the cost of living—and he cannot, therefore, offer his 
goods at prices corresponding to the changed level of 
agricultural values. Indeed, he could not even if wages 
fell; for interest charges remain high, and tend with the 
growth of mechanisation to be an increasing proportion 
of total costs. Accordingly, we in Great Britain suffer 
from unemployment a great deal more than the 
Dominions. With them, the burden falls largely on the 
farmers; with us, it falls on the industrialists, and is 
largely transferred by them to the wage-earners, who 
have then to be maintained at the State’s expense. 

Naturally, under these conditions, the cry goes up for 
an increase in inter-imperial trade. We in Great 
Britain need more of the Dominions’ products, and 


they need more of ours. Surely we can arrange some 


cee 


equitable basis of mutual exchange which will enable 
us to make full use of both our agricultural and our 
industrial productivity, to solve our unemployment 
problem, and to relieve the farmer in the Dominions of 
his distressful dependence on world fluctuations in 
price. In its extreme form, this demand takes shape in 
the idea of a self-contained Empire, cut off by high 
tariff walls or similar arrangements from the rest of 
the world, and therefore able to snap its fingers at the 
trade cycle, at world currency problems, and at all the 
ills which now seem beyond our control because they 
can be remedied only by international action of a sort 
for which the world, it appears, is not yet ready. 

The policy has only to be stated in this extreme form 
to appear absurd. But, if it is less extremely 
stated, is there not a great deal in it? Most 
people agree that the white population of the Empire 
would be far better distributed, from both a social and 
an economic point of view, if there were more of it 
in the Dominions and less here. But to preach 
migration at the present time is clearly futile, because 
Empire migration depends on the willingness and 
ability of the Empire overseas to absorb additional 
labour. It is useless to urge workers to settle in the 
Dominions unless there is work for them to do there, an 
effective demand for their services; and the fact has to 
be faced that, owing to the depression in Empire 
countries, this demand does not exist. 

Can we bring it into existence, as most of us would 
if we could? Only if we can increase the prosperity of 
Empire countries, and the obvious way of doing that 
is to buy more of the things which they produce. 
Whether our aim is to provide more employment for 
our people at home, or to provide more openings for 
them to move elsewhere, we come back to the same 
point—the need for an increased market for Empire 
products at a remunerative price. 

At this point the argument, unquestionable so far, 
has to pass through the rapids of the fiscal controversy. 
For, according to strict Free Trade ideas, it is always 
right to buy in the cheapest market. We buy now 
from the Dominions what it suits us to buy, what we 
can buy cheaper there than elsewhere. We cannot, as 
strict Free Traders, do more. But, in effect, can each 
transaction be isolated in this way? Is the fall in the 
prices of wheat and wool and the other goods we buy 
from the Dominions really a blessing? Can we con- 
gratulate ourselves on getting our wheat and wool 
cheaper, and leave out of account the effect of our 
doing so on the power of the primary producers to buy 
our goods? Might it not even pay us better to give 
more (more than the world price) for our wheat and 
wool, if we could thereby have prosperous markets to 
exchange with? The strict Free Trader may answer 
that it could not pay us better ; but how many of us are 
strict Free Traders nowadays? How many will say 
confidently that it could not pay us better ? 

We at any rate are quite unable to return that 
dogmatic answer; for it seems to us to be based on 
assumptions that are no longer even approximately 
true. It used to be assumed that if, in any particular 
country, wages and other costs were too high, they 
would come down. It used to be assumed that, if 
workmen could not get work at a particular wage, they 
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would speedily offer their labour for less and less, until 
they were all employed. There was no room, in the old 
theory, for chronic unemployment, for high interest 
rates out of relation to the real expectation of profit, 
for systematic restriction of output, or for any of the 
other things which are the outstanding features of our 
present economic situation. Will the old conclusions 
hold good when all the premises are different ? 

The logical conclusion from the present economic 
state of the British Empire is that it is worth while to 
take risks in order to foster the development of inter- 
imperial trade. This does not necessarily mean that 
we ought to imitate the Dominions and resort to 
preferential tariffs; for there may be other methods, 
better from our point of view than a tariff, of promoting 
the desired objects. We doubt if even the most con- 
firmed Free Traders really desire the Dominions to 
remove the preferences which they now grant to British 
goods, or would propose to repeal the Colonial Stocks 
Acts, under which the Dominions enjoy a preferential 
position in the British capital market. But, in that 
case, the entire question is by implication removed out 
of the sphere of principle into that of expediency. We 
at any rate have no objection in principle to a pre- 
ferential tariff for Great Britain ; we only consider it on 
the whole inexpedient. 

If, however, a tariff is inexpedient, we must seek for 
other ways of granting the Dominions an effective 
preference, in order to stimulate their development as 
primary producers, and so render them better markets 
for our goods and more hopeful fields for our potential 
migrants. As the workable alternative to a tariff 
policy, the proposal to regulate trade by means of 
Import Boards, adopting a policy of bulk purchase of 
Dominion produce, at present holds the field. It is 
known that Australia intends to raise this question of 
bulk purchase at the Imperial Conference ; what is still 
unknown is the reply which the British Government 
intends to make. Admittedly, the proposal has its 
difficulties. Admittedly, it involves a sharp break with 
our trading traditions, both in its abandonment of 
laisser faire in international trade and in its supersession 
of the individual importer by a system of organised 
marketing. Certainly, it is bound to arouse opposition 
on both these grounds. But we venture to predict that, 
very soon, Great Britain will take either to tariffs or 
to Purchase Boards as means of stimulating imperial 
trade. The present Government, which is against 
tariffs, has a great chance of leading the way towards a 
constructive alternative. If it misses that chance, it 


will leave the tariffists in almost undisputed possession 
of the field. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY. | 

OTH Conservatives and Liberals were defeated in the 
German elections. The Nationalists, led by 
Hugenberg, the People’s Party, led by Scholz, and 
a few kindred groups are, roughly, ‘* Conservative.”? The 
State Party is ‘* Liberal.’? The Nationalists were weakened 
by the secession of some of their members several months 
ago. They were once the second strongest party—in 1924 
they polled over six million votes. In 1928 their poll dropped 
to 4.3 million (with 73 seats in the Reichstag). It has now 


dropped to 2.4 million; they will have 41 seats in the 
Reichstag, but even this is less than it seems, for Parliament 
is larger by 86 members than it was. The Nationalist share 
of seats has dropped from 14.9 to 7.1 per cent. They are 
now only the fifth strongest party. 

One of their secessionist groups, led by Herr Treviranus, 
fought extremely well in the campaign, and had some packed 
and enthusiastic meetings. Treviranus got a good deal of 
public attention by talking boldly about the Polish Corridor. 
His chief fellow-candidate was General von Lettow Vorbeck, 
one of Germany’s national heroes. But appearances were 
very deceptive; voters went to the meetings but did not 
vote for the party. Treviranus’s campaign was one of the 
biggest fiascoes in the whole election ; even critical observers 
thought his party would have fifteen seats, but it got no 
more than five, and is only saved from practical extinction 
by its alliance with the agrarian ‘* Landvolk,’? which has 
secured 18 seats. 

The People’s Party was led by Dr. Scholz, but its prize 
candidate was General von Seeckt, the ‘* creator of the 
Reichswehr,”’ a man spoken of with great awe in Germany. 
Yet the electorate, whether awed or not, withheld its votes. 
The programme of the party was very much the German 
equivalent of ‘* Safety First,’ and its meetings were well 
attended. Nevertheless, it suffered a smashing defeat. It 
had 9.2 per cent. of the seats in the old Reichstag. It will 
have 5.2 per cent. in the new one. 

The State Party fared worst of all. It was referred to in 
Tue New STATESMAN on August 30th as a renovation of the 
old Democratic Party, which is the nearest thing Germany 
has had to the British Liberal Party. A few weeks ago the 
Democrats decided to join hands with the ‘* Young German 
Order,’’ a semi-Fascist league formerly standing for anti- 
Semitism, an alliance with France, and a good deal of the 
cultural uplift that is so incomprehensible to anyone who is 
not German. The “ Jungdo,’”’ as this Order is called, im- 
proved in the course of time, so that the fusion with the 
Democrats was not really as incongruous as it might have 
seemed (it did, nevertheless, estrange a good many German 
Jews, some of whom voted for the Roman Catholic Centre, 
which even put up a dignitary from a Berlin synagogue as 
one of its candidates). 

Democrats and ‘* Jungdo ”’ formed the State Party, and 
appealed for recruits on the basis of a programme that might 
be paraphrased by ‘‘ moderate progress within the frame- 
work of the existing order.’’? The appeal attracted a good 
deal of attention, and a few members of the People’s Party 
even came across. There seemed to be a chance of a Liberal 
revival in Germany, all the more so as three of the most 
important German newspapers, the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
the Berliner Tageblatt and the Vossische Zeitung, gave the 
new party a good deal of support. But interest dwindled 
again, and the election proved the creation of this party 
to have been a mistake. The old Democratic Party had 
5.1 per cent. of the seats in the last Reichstag; the State 
Party will, in spite of the accession of the Jungdo, have only 
3.5 per cent. in the next. 

There will, no doubt, be some kind of rally by the German 
Conservative parties some day. They will certainly not die 
out as a whole—they may, perhaps, shed the preposterous 
Herr Hugenberg and join hands, in which case they will be 
a very strong force indeed. But the collapse of the State 
Party—and with it of German Liberalism—seems to be 
final. Even the immediate future of this party is uncertain. 
About fourteen of its present deputies are former Democrats 
and about six are ** Jungdo ”’ men. They do not get on at all 
well together. The “‘ Jungdo ” men put on martial airs 
that hurt the Democrats’ feelings. There is much regret 
that the old party was ever dissolved. 
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Unfortunately, German Liberal journalism has also 


deteriorated. The three papers referred to above are not 
what they used to be. The steep decline of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung (visible in a perfectly smothering ascendancy of the 
literary and diffuse over the political and concise) is almost 
a national disaster. There is some talk of forming yet 
another organisation party (this time without the 
** Jungdo ”’) to succeed the already moribund State Party, 
but it would be hard to find anyone who believes that there 
can be a strong Liberal Party in the German Republic after 
all these defeats and losses. 

That the Centre Party, which is cemented by the Roman 
Catholic religion, would stand almost any shock was known 
beforehand and, as a matter of fact, it has come through the 
election with an absolute gain and only a very small relative 
loss. 

If Liberals and Conservatives were beaten and Roman 
Catholics remained as they were, who won? Not Labour. 
The Communists gained, as they were expected to gain, only 
more so. But the Socialists lost a number of seats. This 
is not surprising, for amid all their confusion and divergent 
aims the other parties had one thing in common—hatred 
of the Socialists. The Centre, although always anti- 
Socialist (even if never refusing a chance of striking an 
advantageous bargain with them), dropped all polite forms 
this time and attacked the Socialists with that concentrated 
venom for which it has such a special genius. But the worst 
enemy the Socialists had to face was the Communists. 
Between the two rival Labour parties there was no argument 
or debate, but only implacable hatred, vituperation and 
physical violence. In the use of the latter the Communists 
usually took the offensive, so that Socialist meetings could 
hardly be held at all, unless there were stalwarts present 
to throw out Communist hecklers, interrupters and even 
raiders armed with sticks and stones. 

The Socialists were attacked by all and on all sides. Their 
losses are heavy—they remain by far the strongest party, 
but they had 31.2 per cent. of the seats in the last Reichstag 
and will have only 24.8 per cent. in the next. The Com- 
munists had 11.0 per cent. in the last and will have 18.2 per 


cent. in the next. Thus the two Labour parties together 
have lost 4.2 per cent. 





The Communist vote, big as it was, has no very great 
significance, and it will probably recede when trade 
begins to improve and unemployment decreases. What 
is of very great interest and significance is the tremendous 
victory of the National Socialists, or Nazis, a victory far 
exceeding the most extravagant expectations. They, by the 
way, were the most violent of all. Their attacks (which 
included beating with sticks, cudgels and knuckle-dusters, 
throwing stones and broken bottles, stabbing, and even the 
occasional use of firearms) were directed against all parties, 
including the Nationalists. Fights between the Nazis 
and the Communists occurred almost daily. 

No less astonishing than their victory is the change that 
has come over the movement itself. It was predominantly 
Fascist in character, with a certain radical, semi-Socialist 
undercurrent. This undercurrent grew during the course of 
the election campaign, and at times threatened to over- 
whelm the leaders, some of whom received threats of violence 
from their own men. By their tremendous energy, by their 
strong emotions, by the novelty of their appeal, and in a 
period of economic distress and national humiliation, the 
‘** Nazis ’’ succeeded in rousing voters all over the country, 
even in remote rural areas. Much of their campaigning had 
the character of an uproarious and brutally violent 
university rag, what the Germans call a Rummel or, in 
Munich a Gaudi—although a Gaudi is usually a rather joyful 


affair, whereas the campaigning of the ‘* Nazis ’? combined 
immense exaltation with almost bestial savagery. 

But the electorate was stirred. Radicalism combined with 
nationalism exercised a powerful fascination on the young 
voters who are bored by German party politics, take no 
interest in the Reichstag, find the Socialists too dull, the 
Communists too sectarian and Russian, but have a hatred of 
wealth and privilege, are themselves poor or menaced by 
poverty, and feel that somehow something is all wrong and 
that Jews, the Young Plan, Capitalists, the Bourse, and 
what not, are responsible. 

German parties have a curicus habit of either becoming 
or effecting the opposite of what they originally intended. 
The Fascist character of the ‘* Nazis ’? may reassert itself 
when the leaders recover control (they remain hostile to 
Trade Unionism in any case). Nevertheless, their victory 
cannot be called a Fascist victory. It is an explosion in 
German politics, but no one can tell which way the blasts 
will go. One is not at all sure that the ‘* Nazis,’’ whether in 
the Government or in opposition, will wreck attempts at 
anti-labour legislation. In any case, the rejoicings in the 
Russian papers are more justified than those in the Italian. 

It is possible that the movement may decline again. There 
are observers who think that the decline has already begun, 
and that it will be steep. Still, the ‘‘ Nazis ’’ have startled 
the country and—as it seems—Europe. There is no reason 
why Europe should feel any alarm at all. The ‘* Nazis ”’ are 
not a danger to France or Poland, in spite of their fiery 
words. Notwithstanding their sensational victory they hold 
only 18.6 per cent. of the total number of seats. They can, 
and probably will, do fantastic things, but with this propor- 
tion they cannot do much that is decisive in a positive sense. 

Their victory is really an eruption of vigorous, anarchic 
Radicalism and full of lessons for everyone. German party 
politics were dead before the elections; they are very much 
alive now. For the first time in many years there is public 
interest in the Reichstag and in the formation of a new 
Government. This at least the ‘* Nazis ’? have achieved, 
and it is a big achievement. 


AFRICA AGAIN 


HUNDRED years ago England was grappling with the 
A problem of the relations in the colonies between 
Europeans and Africans. Parliamentary reform alone 
was considered more important, and in the first Reform 
Parliament the question what social arrangements were to 
replace slavery was more debated than any other. For 
twenty years after the country recognised, by the passing of 
Canning’s resolutions, that slavery would have to go, the 
best minds in politics—and there were giants in those days— 
were searching for the right alternative. The ultimate 
solution, which was simply the complete obliteration of all 
distinctions in the laws between Europeans and Africans, 
was resorted to only when compromises that would work 
without being partial slavery had been searched for in 
vain. In the West Indies this solution of the problem has 
proved to be the final one. In Jamaica, where with a 
population of a million the experiment has been tried on an 
adequate scale, there is a mainly African legislature and an 
overwhelmingly African electorate and civil service. The 
reason most people have no idea that all this is so, is 
simply that there are never any scare headlines about 
Jamaica. There is no “‘ unrest,’’ no raping of white women, 
no lynching of black men. The rates of crime and pauperism 
are the lowest in the world. Five families out of six have 
land of their own. Nowhere in South or East Africa itself 
is there either the contentment or the prosperity to be found 
in Jamaica. 
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And yet we intended and attempted to enforce this very 
same policy of equal rights for all in all the colonies. In 
Ceylon, as in Jamaica, there is no colour line in the franchise 
laws, and society is evolving into a democracy, whether too 
fast or too slowly the future alone can tell. But in Africa 
itself the early efforts to impose that policy have up to now 
been defeated in all the Dependencies to which Europeans 
have migrated in any numbers. In Cape Colony alone are 
any vestiges of it left. There, thanks to the much-abused 
Dr. Philip, a Nationalist Government has confirmed the 
franchise rights of the Hottentots; but the Bantu, now the 
great majority of the population, who were not under 
European government in Dr. Philip’s day, are to be disfran- 
chised. And in Rhodesia, granted responsible government 
only since the war, the Government recently proposed to 
raise the franchise qualifications in order to prevent a 
handful of Africans from getting on to the register. 

To these and other consequent legal disabilities imposed 
on Africans in British South and East Africa no British 
Government has ever assented. Every British Government, 
in fact, has paid lip-service to the opposite policy of equal 
rights. When the Dutch were allowed to settle in Northern 
Natal it was only on condition that they consented to 
equality before the laws with the native Africans. Again, 
when British sugar planters in Natal were allowed to import 
indentured Indian labourers, the British Government of the 
day guaranteed their rights; even so late as the time when 
Natal was granted responsible government the Governor 
re-enunciated the old formula. But when, a very few years 
later, the Government of Natal first effectively excluded 
both Asiatics and Africans from the franchise, and then 
subjected both to a succession of other disabilities, the 
British Government did not protest. The obvious moral is 
that it is something a good deal worse than foolish to make 
a pledge and then give other people over whom we have no 
control the liberty to keep it or not as they please. We 
know now, in plain words, that in a country in which there is 
a resident European minority the representatives of that 
minority will, if they are given the opportunity, exclude 
the natives of the other continents from the franchise and 
subject them to what is more and more undisguisedly a new 
sort of slavery. 

It is not too much to say that the present British Govern- 
ment is the first for at least sixty years to have realised these 
facts, to have faced up to them by refusing to the tiny 
European minority in Kenya the control of that country, 
and by requiring of its Government compliance with the old 
Whig policy of a century ago. Will it insist? We may confi- 
dently expect to read of sensational events in East Africa 
between now and Christmas that will give us the answer. 
The Governor of Kenya has scarcely troubled to disguise 
his sympathy with the claims of the one two-hundredth of 
the population who are of European origin. On the other 
side the only two organisations that represent African 
opinion have both cabled to the Colonial Office asking that 
the policy it has expounded should be acted upon at once. 
The question is really whether East Africa is to share in the 
volcanic disturbances that are certain soon to break out in 
South African society, where the Government appears to 
be actively stirring up sedition. Its latest effort is to 
persuade the master bakers of Johannesburg to discharge 
their African employees (there are about a thousand of 
these) and replace them by Europeans, the difference be- 
tween European and African rates of pay being met out of 
taxation, which, of course, is largely paid by Africans. 
Nothing in the future is quite so certain as the rebellion of 
the African majority in South Africa against injustices so 
deliberately provocative. Already many of these follies 


have, largely unknown to the public in this country, been 
perpetrated in Kenya. Just in time, but no more than just 
in time, the Colonial Office has awakened. If it is vigorously 
supported by public opinion, Kenya may still be made a 
free country like Jamaica. N. L. 


CHARING CROSS AND 
WATERLOO 


° \HE wrangle over the Charing Cross Bridge is about to 
be resumed. It is clear that a decision of some kind 
must be arrived at in the near future, and as the 

Government, for the remainder of its term of office, will be 

absorbed in the greater affairs of state, there is a danger that 

Parliament and the London County Council may be driven, 

or entrapped, into a disastrous compromise. The Govern- 

ment and the L.C.C. are agreed on the necessity of a new 
bridge, involving the removal of Charing Cross railway 
station. But their agreement apparently does not go much 

further. The L.C.C.’s Bill, providing for the bridge and a 

new station on the south side of the river, was rejected by 

the Private Bill Committee of the House on May 7th. Since 
then the question has been suspended. It will come once 
again into the field of discussion when the L.C.C. Advisory 

Committee, which during the past four months has had the 

competing schemes under review, is ready with its report. 

There is no need to spend time and space upon the long 
and confused history of the project; it will be sufficient to 
summarise the important points. Four years ago the 
Baldwin Government set up a Royal Commission on the 
cross-river traffic of London. It was concerned first with 
the vexed question of a new bridge at St. Paul’s, and 
secondly with the future of Waterloo. Two new iron bridges 
had already been designed and were about to be begun. But 
artists and architects were mobilised for the saving of 
Rennie’s masterpiece, as it is commonly called, and the 
appointment of the Commissicn was regarded by the defence 
as an important interim success. The report was produced 
quickly. It recommended the preservation of Waterloo 
and the building of a double-deck railway and road bridge 
at Charing Cross, with a viaduct over the Strand. The 
Prime Minister informed the L.C.C. that the Government 
was prepared to grant, out of the Road Fund, 75 per cent. 
of the approved net capital cost of the work. Before the 
end of 1927, however, it became known that the Govern- 
ment was against the Royal Commission’s scheme as pro- 
visionally worked out, and in April, 1928, the then Minister 
of Transport accepted a report submitted by the Chief 
Engineer of the L.C.C. and the contractors. It proposed 
the abandonment of the Commission’s plan, the demolition 
of Charing Cross station, and the reconstruction of Waterloo 
station as a Southern union terminus. To this plan the 
Southern Railway objected, and it required nearly a year of 
negotiations before their objections were overcome, the 
Government in the meantime having laid it down that a new 
bridge at Charing Cross was a matter of national importance 
and that the removal of the terminus to the south side was 
vital to the scheme. The result was a vote of the L.C.C. 
(July 30, 1929) in favour of the amended scheme, which was 
embodied in the Bill that was destroyed five months ago by 
the Private Bill Committee. The next stage will be deter- 
mined by the action of the L.C.C. Advisory Committee, 
over which Sir Leslie Scott presides. 

Now it is not to be denied that the public agrees with the 
Government that the Charing Cross Bridge is a matter of 
more than local interest, and it is no less certain that if the 
adoption of a definite policy is further delayed we shall have 
a clamour for some partial plan to relieve the intolerable 
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traffic conditions from which Central London is suffering. 
There is no other great city in the world which, in the 
presence of a necessity which everybody admits, would have 
allowed an urgent public improvement to be held up while 
the various interests conduct an interminable debate. But 
London stands alone for its neglect of opportunity. Ever 
since the first modern improvements were made—the 
Victoria Embankment and the Strand-Holborn clearances— 
it has been a commonplace that the bridges and the 
southern embankment could only be dealt with as a main 
part of the planning of Central London; but from the 
moment when the L.C.C. started on its river projects, with 
the hasty scheme of iron bridges at Waterloo and St. Paul’s 
we have had little but sectarian squabbles. The architects 
have been arrayed against the engineers. One gallant band 
has fought with the single aim of keeping Waterloo Bridge 
intact. Another has stood by the northern terminals of 
the old South-Eastern Railway or its shareholders. Certain 
groups are more anxious to defeat the L.C.C. than to further 
a fine plan for the heart of the Empire ; and some would die 
in the last ditch rather than see the hand of the despoiler 
at work upon the lovely stretch of the Surrey side between 
the County Hall and the Old Vic! It is obvious that in the 
end these factions will be obliged to give up. What now 
many of us are anxious to know is whether, as the result of a 
summer’s work of the L.C.C. Advisory Committee, there is 
any hope of a new start with the promise of a plan that 
London will not need in the future to apologise for. 


I will venture as an interested Londoner to state, in 
dogmatic terms, three basic propositions : 


(1) That Charing Cross station must go; 

(2) That the permanent retention of Waterloo Bridge 
is an impossibility ; 

(3) That the Surrey side area, at present a disgrace to 
London, provides a superb opportunity to the City 
designer in respect of three cardinal needs : the southern 
railway terminus; a combined plan of bridges and radial 
avenues for the solution of the traffic problem; and the 
bringing of the south bank, between the County Hall and 
Blackfriars Bridge, within the scheme of Central London. 
To any architect or civic administrator trained in a great 

city of the Continent or America the last of these three points 
would be axiomatic. But Londoners, and the London 
authorities, are at the mercy of the North-and-South idea of 
the metropolitan area. This has been, and is, a fatal pre- 
possession. The traffic map of London showing the deep 
central curve of the Thames confronts the Londoner in every 
Underground station ; but it does not appear to give him, as 
it should, a realisation of the important fact that the journey 
between Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s or the Bank 
would be a trifle if modern avenues and bridges enabled him 
to make it directly by way of a Waterloo segment. Nor, 
surely, can there be any serious doubt concerning the 
Waterloo area as the predestined site of a unified southern 
terminal. The curve of the river defines it, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe, in the light of many modern achievements 
in the designing of central railway stations, that the levels on 
the south side involve any insuperable obstacles. 

There is hardly a single point in the controversy which 
has not, since the report of the Royal Commission, been 
made a matter of angry dispute, and there are two questions 
in particular which can be depended upon to provoke the 
most bitter feeling. One is the preservation of Waterloo 
Bridge ; the other is the suitability of Waterloo Station and 
the contiguous area for railway terminal development. The 
bridge, unfortunately, has become a fetish. The com- 
bined influence of several London societies, manipulated by 
a brilliant group of propagandists, has created a religious 
belief that John Rennie designed a monument the artistic 





value of which is as undeniable and imperishable as the 
granite of which it is built, and that, whatever the needs of 
modern London, that monument must be preserved. My 
answer is that it cannot be. The narrowness of this bridge 
is a main reason for the waste and daily misery of the mid- 
Strand traffic congestion. There is no way of removing the 
capital defect of the roadway. The bridge to-day, with its 
temporary annexe and sagging arches, is a forlorn spectacle, 
and it costs £10,000 a year for upkeep. Moreover, I submit 
that an examination of its lines, in relation to the Embank- 
ment and the thoroughfares at either end, will show that 
Waterloo Bridge cannot be worked into the plan of Central 
London as that plan must eventually emerge. 

As for the union railway terminus, it has been asserted 
that the House of Commons Committee threw out the Bill 
because it contained a scheme for the new station with a 
frontage on the southern river front. But it has been denied 
that the Committee was hostile on this account. Rather, we 
are assured, the reason is to be sought in the enormous 
expenditure (the L.C.C. is restricted to a total of 
£14,000,000) and in the belief that a station on the Lambeth 
embankment would mean a confused waste of hinterland 
between it and the existing Waterloo. The L.C.C. assumes 
that a new station is inevitable, and it holds the view that 
the Lion Brewery site, close to the river, is the only one 
that is practicable. But why should this be so? Has it 
been shown that the Southern Railway, which has more 
termini than any other system, must retain its present 
wasteful number? The rebuilding of Waterloo Station was 
a long, costly and unsatisfactory job. The men who carried 
it out must have been aware that their work would, in the 
course of a few years, be largely done over again. The 
existing station covers a very large area. It is capable of 
considerable expansion, and there are many students of the 
problem who fail to see why, since the Southern lines have 
been combined, a_ reconstructed Waterloo could not 
provide ample accommodation for the South-Eastern trains, 
and be equipped also with an adequate modern frontage to 
the east and north. Apart, however, from the question of a 
new station on the southern embankment, the L.C.C. 
valuers, it would appear, have convinced themselves that 
there are no great improvement values to be obtained on 
the Surrey side, and they argue that experience from the 
improvements of recent years is conclusive on this point. 
Assuredly it is not. There has been no work in that area 
that affords ground for an estimate of prospective values. 
Let the area be brought into Central London, and then we 
shall see. In any case, the whole tract cries out for 
demolition and reconstruction. Glance over it from any 
point of vantage : from the Hungerford Bridge or from a 
window of the vanishing Hotel Cecil. You will see an 
abomination of desolation, with a ramshackle river-front 
such as no capital in Europe save our own would tolerate. 
And at the same time you will be prepared to affirm that 
in no city of the world has the architect-planner been 
furnished with a more stimulating challenge or a more 
splendid opportunity. S. K. R. 


PROPHESYING THE HADDOCK 
FISHERY 


an avowed economic purpose is progress apparently so 
slow and are results frequently so discouraging as in 
marine biology. And to no industry is adequate knowledge 
—which it is the function of scientific research to provide—of 
more vital importance than to the deep-sea fisheries. Both 
this urgent need for more knowledge and the great difficulty 


T no branch of scientific research that is carried on with 
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in securing it result from the innate difficulties of working in 
and investigating regions so obscure as the deep seas, and 
dealing with a form of life which is continually on the move, 
to and from spawning grounds, in search of food, or for 
other, as yet undiscovered, reasons. 

Marine biological research has two practical objectives. 
One is an eventual farming of the products of the sea, or 
aquiculture such as the French have carried to such perfec- 
tion in their great oyster industry at Arcachon, Marennes 
and elsewhere. The other is to obtain so exact a knowledge 
of the habits of food fishes that it will be possible to inform 
the fishermen in what numbers they may expect any given 
fish in each year, and also the season when, and the place 
where, they will make the richest catches. Of these objectives 
the first is probably practical only in the case of sessile or 
sedentary animals, such as bivalve and other molluscs and 
the like, which live between tide marks or in shallow coastal 
or estuarine waters, and perhaps to some extent for certain 
of the bottom-living fish, such as plaice. But the second 
objective is the only practical outcome to be expected from 
marine biological research so far as the great bulk of the 
food fishes are concerned. 

This, however, is no small matter. Large-scale fishing is a 
very expensive business. The modern steam trawler is a big 
and costly vessel that deteriorates quickly, requires constant 
attention, and the running expenses and labour costs of 
which are very high. Only consistently large catches of fish 
can provide a profit after all these charges have been met. 
Clearly it is a matter of the first importance to know exactly 
when and where to fish to the best advantage, because this 
knowledge may frequently make all the difference between a 
profit and a loss on any particular voyage. It is, then, all 
the more gratifying to know that, as a result of the labours 
of the scientific staff of the Fishery Board for Scotland,* 
it is at last becoming possible to foretell the whereabouts and 
abundance of one most important food fish, the haddock, in 
any given year. 

The haddock is a northern fish, and is especially abundant 
throughout the North Sea from the Dogger Bank in the 
south to the Shetlands in the north. It is the most important 
of the ** demersal ”’ or bottom-living fish (as opposed to the 
*“ pelagic *? or surface-swimming fish, such as the herring) 
in this region, and forms the most important constituent 
of the catch of Scotch trawlers. In 1929 a little over one 
million hundredweights of this fish were landed in Scotland 
by British fishing vessels, and were sold for an average price 
of twenty shillings and eightpence per hundredweight. 

For some reason, or series of reasons, of which we know 
as yet little or nothing, the size of the broods produced by 
the majority of food fishes varies very greatly from year to 
year. One good year is usually followed by a series of poor 
or definitely bad years. The brood produced each year is 
known as a “ year class,’’ and this can be identified in later 
years by an examination of the scales, the concentric 
markings on which, owing to the slower rate of growth in 
the winter than in the summer, reveal the age of the fish 
in much the same manner as the annual rings in timber. One 
successful year class will frequently form the mainstay of a 
particular fishery for a succession of years. When it becomes 
exhausted the entire fishery declines unless, as usually 
happens, another successful year class appears to take its 
place and swell the population. 

In the haddock successful year classes occur roughly every 
three years. Thus, 1920 and 1923 were very good years, 
1926 was fair, and 1928 again very good. The intervening 
years were all poor. The work, over a period of years, of the 
scientific staff of the Fishery Board for Scotland has revealed 


* Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland, being 
for the Year 1929. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. 





that the brood produced in any year is not spread evenly 
over the entire region in which haddock are found, but the 
great bulk of a good year class may be produced in one 
particular region, other areas being poorly supplied with 
young fish. What is of still more practical importance is 
that this initial distribution controls the subsequent 
abundance of the fish when they become of marketable size. 

The good brood produced in 1923 was especially abundant 
in the central and southern regions of the North Sea, while 
the 1928 brood, which was just as successful, was far more 
numerous in the northern and western areas, especially 
around the Shetlands. Since fish, in common with all 
animal life, grow more rapidly where the temperature is 
higher, the haddock in the southern regions, such as the 
Dogger Bank, come quickly to marketable size. The 1923 
brood was soon extensively fished, so that by 1928 it was no 
longer of any importance. The 1928 brood, living in colder 
water, is growing more slowly and is taking longer to exert 
its influence on the fishery. 

The exhaustion of the valuable 1928 year class, the failure 
of the year classes of 1924, 1925 and 1927 and the scanty 
numbers of the year class of 1926, caused a decrease in the 
amount of haddock caught in 1929. But the Fishery Board 
were in a position to tell the fishermen that the fishery would 
improve materially during 1930, 1931 and possibly 1932, and, 
most important of all, that these increased numbers would 
be caught, not in the central and southern North Sea, where 
the last successful catches had been made, but in more 
northern waters. As a result, instead of wasting time and 
money in working about the Dogger Bank, the majority of 
trawlers can be sent without hesitation to the northern 
grounds. 

Year by year the habits of the other principal food fishes 
are being as carefully studied as those of the haddock, and 
gradually, in these cases too, information will be accumu- 
lated which will enable the biologist to give definite infor- 
mation to the fishing industry with regard to the numbers 
of fish to be expected in any year, and when and where they 
will be found. It may confidently be expected that the time 
will come when all fishermen, whether they fish for bottom- 
living fish with trawl or line, or for surface-swimming fish 
with drift nets or seines, will go to sea not blindly or in the 
uncertain light of previous experience, but at the correct 
seasons and provided by science with a definite knowledge 
of where, and roughly in what numbers, they will find the 
fish for which they seek. For the fishermen the abundant 
capture of the fish means a good livelihood, while for the 
population of this country it represents a cheap source of 
excellent food, which has the important added advantage 
that it is all home produce and, when suitably cured, a far 
from unimportant constituent in our export trade. For 
amongst the many natural advantages of these islands the 
immense wealth of the fisheries is not the least. 

Cc. M. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE UNTOUCHABLES IN 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to comment briefly on the 
resolutions of the All-India Depressed Classes Conference 
which met at Nagpur last month under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Ambedkar, one of the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference? He is a depressed class man, with university 
qualifications (including a D.Sc. of London), and has repre- 
sented the depressed classes with great distinction in the 
Bombay Legislative Council. The Conference passed resolu- 
tions on the need for immediate Dominion status for India, 
inter-joint electorates, adult suffrage, adequate representa- 
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tion for minorities in the public services and the legislatures. 
Dr. Walter Saise would do well to note the significance of 
these resolutions. The depressed classes would not have 
supported the general demand for Dominion status if they 
were so convinced, as apparently he is, that they are 
‘* despised and rejected ”’ by the higher castes. His seventy 
million untouchables dwindle, in the Government of India’s 
official records, to less than thirty million. The testimony, 
in the Hartog Committee’s report, to the work of Ministers 
of Education is entitled to far more weight than his 
sweeping generalisations. 

I do not know if Dr. Saise has first-hand knowledge of 
India. But I reproduce below the views Sir Frank Sly 
expressed to a depressed class deputation on the eve of his 
retirement from service in India in 1924. He was an able 
1.C.S. officer and became Governor of the Central Provinces 
on the introduction of the Montagu Reforms: 

During my long service I have seen a great advance among the 
depressed classes, an advance, to my mind, greater than has been 
made by any other community within the same period. . . . There 
is no political party in India which does not recognise that the 
position of the depressed classes is a serious difficulty on the road 
towards full responsible government. The disabilities of the 
depressei classes are recognised by all political parties, whether 
extremists or moderates, and it is the desire of those political parties 
that this disability should be lessened and removed as soon as 
possible. 

100 St. Ermin’s, 

Westminster, S.W.1. 

September 2lst. 


Yours, etc., 
B. Suiva Rao. 


REVISION OF THE TREATIES 


To the Editor of THE New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—May I take the liberty once more of following up 
the arguments of Mr. Sisley Huddleston regarding the 
machinery of revision for the present peace treaties. 

Mr. Huddleston seems to be under the impression that no 
part of the peace treaty of Versailles can be altered unless 
a supreme council of the thirty signatories agrees to it. 
Why? 

The chief malcontent, as far as the Treaty of Versailles is 
concerned, is Germany, and Germany is also the only 
vanquished nation which can put forward reasonable 
arguments for revision. 

Austria’s only important grievance concerns South Tirol. 
The nations freed from Hungarian rule have very little desire 
to return to it. As far as Turkey is concerned, I have no 
space to raise all the pros and cons here. Besides, the 
Turkish question is not European. 

Why should Germany not be able to negotiate with France, 
Poland and Belgium under the auspices of the League, under 
the chairmanship of a disinterested nation, regarding its 
territorial problems? 

Political laws and agreements, internal or external, have 
always been formed by the strong against the weak, and in 
very rare cases have those who have promoted them revised 
them. To say that ‘‘ An international court must base its 
decisions upon public law and can no more play ducks and 
drakes with it than a national court can usurp the function 
of a national parliament ”’ is historically incorrect. Have 
all the parliaments been formed by law, and which of the 
many parliaments abolished in the last few years have been 
usurped by law? Law cannot be carried to its extremes in 
politics. 

When “‘ ante-League natum’”’ peace treaties between 
several nations have been upset by two nations going to war 
against each other a few years later, the other nations of the 
previous peace treaty did not attend again at the new peace 
conference settling the quarrel between the two enemy 
nations. Consequently if three or four “‘ post-League natum”’ 
nations settle a difference of an old treaty peacefully, it is 
certainly not essential for the rest of the nations, not imme- 
diately concerned, to attend this conference. One world war 
does not justify world settlements till the end of the world. 

As I have already pointed out, the revision of the peace 
treaties will have to be divided into two parts—the economic 
and the political. 

As far as the economic part is concerned, a world con- 
ference would be necessary, for which, if possible, not only 
the thirty signatories of the peace treaties, put the whole 
world, should be mobilised. That conference should not only 
consider reparations, but also internal and external debts. 
The world financial conference suggested in your last issue’s 
most cleverly and soundly written article, ‘Gold and the 
League,”’ for tackling the world economic depression, could 
simultaneously tackle the above-mentioned problem. 


The political part of the conference would have to occupy 
itself with the territorial questions, and the smaller the 
machinery is, the better for the procedure. The main thing 
is that the interested parties should realise the need for 
revision and get down to it.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge House, Rosert G. STEIDi. 

East Twickenham. 
September 20th. 


REPUBLICANISM AND MONARCHY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your issue of September 20th refers to Prince 
Stahremberg as a nobleman with little sympathy for 
republicanism or democracy (in Central Europe). 

Would it not be a little surprising if he had either? 
‘* Democracy ”’ east of Germany is a thing forced upon a 
defeated empire by States which have since reverted tc 
dictatorships (Italy, Russia, Jugoslavia). It is as inevitably 
associated with defeat as the Bourbon monarchy in the 
Irance of 1820, and anyone who imagines that republicanism 
will survive one moment after Austria and Hungary are free 
to dispense with it lives in a fool’s paradise. 

There is only one desire east of Germany to-day—except in 
the Czech provinces of Bohemia. That desire is to unite in 
a Federation of States, free of tariff barriers, under the con- 
stitutional reign of Otto von Hapsburg. The sooner that 
Western Europe realises that therein lies the only escape 
from an Anschluss threatening France, a White Terror in 
Hungary, corruption in Roumania, oppression in Croatia and 
an armed truce in the Austrian Republic, and a universal 
poverty due to Protection run mad and the inane nationaiism 
of pushful minority races, the better it will be for the peace, 
liberty and material and spiritual welfare of Europe. 

The Bath Club, Yours, etc., 

84 Dover Street, W.1. GEORGE EDINGER 
September 20th. (Prospective Liberal Candidate, 
North Herefordshire). 


FACTS ABOUT AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—For the best part of a quarter of a century the group 
to which I belong has advocated, as and when the public 
mind seemed sensitive to such ideas, a policy of agricultural 
reconstruction, based on control of imports, scientific organi- 
sation of distribution and standard prices. 

Now at last the ideas are beginning to capture the public 
mind—it seems to take about twenty years to get an idea 
across in this country—and the reaction that has arisen is 
being supported by a perfect spate of fantastic ideas. 

May I be allowed to select three of these ideas and 
comment on them? 

The first appears in its most foolish form in the Report of 
the British Preparatory Committee for the Imperial Con- 
ference, Appendix A, page 29. 

** However well,’’ we are told, ‘‘ we till the soil of Great 
Britain, we can only produce sufficient food to feed one-third 
of our population.”’ 

Authorities have views on this point: I have analysed 
some of them. The Central Chamber of Agriculture’s Policy 
Committee’s report suggests that we could supply 60 per 
cent. of our needs; Lord Selborne’s Committee, which 
reported during the war, 80 per cent.; Sir Charles Fielding’s 
figures suggest 90 per cent.; Sir Daniel Hall’s important work 
Agriculture After the War goes some way to support Sir 
Charles Fielding’s view. There can be no doubt whatever 
that, with the help of electricity, sound systems of drainage 
and irrigation, increased use of fertilisers and wider know- 
ledge of agriculture, we could provide a large proportion of 
our own food supplies and ultimately probably, if it seemed 
wise, feed ourselves. This, there is reason to believe, if we 
organised distribution scientifically, could be done without 
raising retail prices. 

The second idea appears, stated as follows, in the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s Marketing Leaflet No. 23: ‘‘ The restriction 
of imports is, of course, contrary to the terms of the Geneva 
Convention and to our Treaty obligations.”’ 

There seems no doubt that under these international agree- 
ments we are restricted, though not entirely prevented, from 
introducing import duties, but that is a side issue. There 
are other and better methods of controlling imports. In 
Switzerland, for example, importing merchants of grain are 
registered and so licensed that in effect they can only import 
wheat as needed, subject to the home producers having a first 
claim on the home market at a stabilised price. A different 
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method with the same result operates in Norway. I have 
reason to think that a similar procedure could be adopted in 
this country without infringing the terms of the Convention 
and Treaties. 

A third idea that we can solve the problem of distribution 
by co-operation amongst farmers, I was permitted to deal 
with on another occasion in THE New StatresMAN. The 
theory is now modified by a suggestion that we could do so 
if groups of farmers came in as a whole. No evidence is 
brought forward to support this variant of the original 
theory, and I do not believe that there is any evidence to 
support it. An organisation which creates co-operation 
between producers and consumers, or even as in the case of 
the Danish bacon trade, between the producers and the 
retailers, has in it the elements of success, but I cannot find 
any support for the idea that co-operation amongst farmers 
can provide a solution of the problem. 

The truth on these matters ought to be known, so that 
consideration of a national economic policy of immense 
importance, especially as regards our food supplies, should 
not be shelved by the issue of misleading statements. 

Yours, etc., 
MontaGuE ForpHAM 
(Council Secretary, Rural Reconstruction 
Association, and Member of the Council 
and Policy Committee of the Central 


Chamber of Agriculture). 
September 19th. 


RUSSIAN FACTS AND FANCIES 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Srr,—I am not an economist, but I really cannot see how 
you can put forward the arguments in the last two para- 
graphs of the article under the above heading in your issue 
of September 6th. 

You begin by saying that Russia’s internal market is so 
big that in effect she cannot expect to compete seriously in 
foreign markets, and you then speak of the recent dumping 
in this and other countries. These two points do not appear 
to square at all; but the chief points you endeavour to make 
are that Russia must export to obtain credits. 

What I am unable to understand is how any valid credits 
can be created in other countries by selling goods at far 
below their cost price; in fact, there are quite definite 
instances where the prices charged for the goods would not 
cover, or would only just cover, the freight charges. 

As I understand matters, credits can only be created if 
goods are sold at prices which provide a margin, and here 
there is no margin whatever unless Russia is getting someone 
to carry her goods on credit, which hardly seems likely. 

Again, it is not, I think, denied by anyone that food 
conditions in Russia are bad—one might almost say appalling 
—and I cannot see either that it can do the country any 
good to export foodstuffs which she herself needs, or that it 
ean be morally right to starve a large proportion of the 
nation when the food that would keep them from starvation 
is, one might say, taken past their very doors, even if the 
object in view is to try and build up credits abroad. 

The chief arguments against giving Russia any credits is 
based largely on the acknowledged facts that the inhabitants 
are being treated in some parts of the country in a manner 
so ruthless that one would only expect to find it in force in 
a conquered country at the hands of semi-civilised victors. 

A Government that behaves in this way to its own 
nationals can hardly complain if others quote against it the 
old saying: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The Knowles, Yours, etc., 

Hempstead Road, Watford. M. J. E. Trrney. 


{Our correspondent evidently has not grasped our point. 
We said that the industrial rationalisation of Russia was not 
the menace to the rest of the world that some people allege, 
because her ‘‘ internal market is so big and undeveloped that 
there is little fear of Russian manufacturers entering into 
serious competition with those of others for many years to 
come.”” Obviously the present dumping (which is practically 
confined to raw and semi-raw materials and products that 
were Russia’s staple exports before the Revolution) is not 
a “serious competition of manufactures.” 

If there are, as Mr. Tilney states, “‘ definite instances ” of 
prices charged for Russian goods which do not cover, or 
barely cover, freight charges, they can only be very few. 
Under the system of government control of all foreign 
exchange transactions, the cost of goods exported, so far as 
payment is made in Russian currency, is of relatively little 


importance. What is important is the surplus realised from 
the sale of exports after deducting any freight and other 
charges incurred in foreign currency. 

No doubt the policy of selling at reduced prices abroad is 
pinching the Russian population at home, and it may deserve 
the strictures of moralists. The plea of those who are 
applying it is presumably that they are asking the people to 
endure hardship now in the hope of enjoying plenty in the 
future. Whether the hope will be fulfilled remains to be 
seen. But Mr. Tilney argues that we should refuse credits 
to the Soviet Government because they are starving Russia. 
Surely, however, they are not starving Russia for the fun of 
the thing; and it is precisely the granting of credits that 
would enable them to relieve the pressure on their people. 
It would also, as has been pointed out ten thousand times, 
help us to relieve the unemployment in this country. 

If Mr. Tilney thinks we hold a brief for the dumping he has 
utterly misread our article. We were merely explaining what 
it was that constrained the Soviet Government to this policy, 
deploring it and urging that it should be stopped by an agree- 
ment that would free the long-term loan market for Russia. 


—Ep., N.S.] 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


To the Editor of THe NEw StTaTESMAN. 


Srr,—I thank you for your note appended to my letter on 
‘Imports and Exports.’’ It makes, however, the question 
more obscure than ever. 

You say that by ‘‘ net dividends due from overseas ’’ you 
meant ‘‘ the balance of debt of other countries to us after 
payment for the apparent adverse balance of imports.”’ I 
hope I understand this. It means, I take it, that the excess 
of imports represents to a large extent the “‘ net dividends 
due from overseas.’’ If so, how can the increase of this 
excess involve a ‘‘ decrease in the net dividends due,”’ if they 
are one and the same thing? Such was the statement 
in the original article. 

The foolish word adverse, I suppose, has crept into use 
from the very large number of people who think that imports 
are paid for by money, and that we are therefore im- 
poverished by the excess. One finds the idea almost 
universal in the writers whose letters are printed in the 
centre page of the Times, in Hyde Park orators, in the 
Canadian politicians quoted in your article on Canada, who 
state that ‘‘ Canadian money that is spent in the West Indies 
or other parts of the Empire is as much lost to Canada as if 
it were spent in the United States,’’ and hosts of others. The 
exact opposite of course is the truth. 

The point is, I think, worth clearing up. The Free Trade 
system is in greater danger at present than it has been for 
fifty years. If it goes, and Protection is established with 
its army of Customs officials and other vested interests, it 
will take generations to get rid of it again. Protection 
certainly involves a lowering of the standard of living among 
the masses and probably a relief to the taxation of the 
well-to-do. 

One regrets, therefore, that THE New STATESMAN by a very 
confused article should afford space for an apparent betrayal 
of the Free Trade cause.—Yours, etc., 


Highfield, Hawarden, Chester. ARTHUR Lyon. 


[Our view may be open to controversy; but surely our 
meaning was perfectly plain. At present, we are able to 
import more goods than we export, even including 
** invisible ’’ exports, because people overseas owe us interest 
on our past foreign investments. It is sometimes suggested 
that, if we import more, this will in itself enable us to export 
more, because it will increase the purchasing power of the 
countries from which we buy the additional imports. We 
suggested that this does not follow, and that the effect may 
be mainly to decrease our net balance available for fresh 
investment overseas. Our correspondent has missed our 
point. He may not agree with it; but that is another matter, 


too large to be argued out in a footnote. We shall return to 
the subject.—Ep., N.S. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—Tastes differ. What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. I may like a diet of beer and bananas; 
another man may dislike it; a third—neither liking nor dis- 
liking—may find that it does not agree with him, or, on the 
other hand, puts him “ neither up nor down.”’ We all have 
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our likes and dislikes, and there is no need to apologise for 
them. ‘‘ R. F. M.’’ may not dislike the English, but dislike 
of the English is no new thing in Scotland (any more than 
dislike of the Scottish in England), nor is it confined to an 
odd person here and there, nor is it peculiar to Scotland. 
Anglophobia is to be found in many countries; and in some 
parts of the British Empire is very pronounced. In many 
parts of America ‘“‘ No Englishmen need apply,’’ but Scots 
are welcome. The Scottish and English traditions and tem- 
peraments are so different that it is not surprising to find an 
appreciation for one involving a distaste for the other. 
When we come to political and cultural issues between the 
two, there is nothing unreasonable or undesirable in debating 
whether the English ascendancy in the British Isles has not 
inhibited Scottish possibilities of a different order or whether 
it is not high time that ascendancy was overthrown in order 
to release the potentialities its existence naturally holds in 
check. Those who answer such queries in the affirmative are 
quite entitled—without necessarily disliking the English or 
failing to appreciate the role they have played in the past— 
to employ ‘‘ Anglophobia’’ as a means to ulterior ends. 
“R. F. M.’s’”’ assumption that dislike of the English is 
necessarily harmful or futile is very naive, as is his belief that 
‘* we have all renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy.’”’” We have done nothing of the kind, and so far from 
Anglophobia being a scarce commodity among Scottish 
Nationalists, there is an increasing section of the party who 
believe that Scotland cannot hope for equitable treatment, 
let alone autonomy, without recourse to militant methods, 
and that if these are adopted England will not hesitate to 
take the same course in Scotland as it took a few years ago 
in Ireland. 

““R. F. M.”’ appears to be a mere devolutionist anxious for 
Scotland to have control of its local affairs, but otherwise 
to remain as like the English in temper and tendency as 
possible. He merely wants to substitute ‘“‘ tweedledee ” for 
‘*tweedledum.’’ This is amusingly illustrated by his con- 
cluding reference to a certain M.P. He is welcome to all such 
recruits. The section of the party (the younger and more 
active section) with which I am concerned wants to break out 
of the circle of English politics altogether, and sees no 
necessity for the new Scotland we are attempting to create 
being a member of any ‘“‘ mutual admiration society ’’ with 
England or the Empire. 

“R. F. M.’s”’ nationalism lacks any “ master idea.” 
He writes of the cultural declension of Edinburgh, 
but does not promulgate any propaganda of ideas likely 
to differentiate it in any real way from London, even 
if a ‘‘ glorified county council’? of a Parliament is set 
up there again; and he totally ignores the fact that no 
inconsiderable number of Scottish Nationalist Party members 
do not desire any continuance of the parliamentary 
system in Scotland, and are completely disenamoured of all 
the democratic and humanist ideas which inform his own 
particular attitude. Apart from fundamental questioning of 
the values of the Anglo-Scottish symbiosis, the treatment 
Scotland has received since the Union, and the condition to 
which it has now been reduced, justify a detestation of the 
English to which an amazing pusillanimity and indifference 
to Scottish interests is the only alternative. A little hating 
in quarters in which they have been far too long over- 
esteemed will not do the English—or anybody else—any 
harm.—Yours, etc., C. M. Grieve. 

Royal Liver Building, Liverpool. 


THE LEAD TREATMENT OF CANCER 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


S1r,—With reference to the article under the above heading 
in your issue of the 6th inst., it may interest your readers to 
know that a Frenchman, Monsieur Goulard, Surgeon-Major 
to the Royal Military Hospital at Montpellier, published a 
treatise, of which an English translation was issued in 1769, 
entitled ‘‘ A Treatise of the Effects and Various Preparations 
of Lead for Different Chirurgical Disorders.’’ Chapter IV. 
contained an account of various cancer cases which had been 
treated with lead preparations. 

It is some years since I read the book, but if I remember 
rightly a considerable amount of success was claimed for the 
treatment.—Yours, etc., H. W. Wricurt. 

68 Woolstone Road, S.E.23. 


Miscellany 


NEW MUSIC AT THE 
PROMENADES 


Mg \HERE is a great improvement in the orchestra at the 
Promenades this year. The strings have more body, 
better ensemble and more bite in their attack, while 

they do not carry so many mere passengers. It is a curious 
fact that the double-basses are usually the best part of the 
string section of any orchestra, and it is a witness to the 
improvement made in the new B.B.C. permanent orchestra 
that the other sections of the strings have moved up more 
to the level of the double-basses. The horns used to be very 
uneven, but the first horn, Mr. Aubrey Brain, has now a 
better ensemble with him, and all the heavier brass are 
playing better. Sir Henry Wood is also getting a smoother 
cantabile, less ragged chord-playing, true sforzandos, and 
has given up—for ever, let us hope—that tendency of his to 
prolong a final chord until all the instruments were more or 
less together. The orchestra also seems to be putting more 
enthusiasm into its work. 

The new compositions that I have so far heard may be 
divided into two classes—the English and the foreign. The 
new foreign items were a Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 
by Marcel Dupré, a Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 
by the Swiss-Frenchman Honegger, and a Suite, Summer 
Evening, by Kodaly. Sibelius’s Violin Concerto was not 
absolutely new, but I had not heard it before. Of these, far 
the most interesting was the Sibelius concerto. It was played 
with a refreshing directness and purity of tone by Mr. 
Arthur Catterall, who is an honest musician—and this is one 
of the greatest compliments it is possible to utter in these 
days of sentimental, whining violinists. Sibelius is a gifted 
composer whose work always has an individual and to me 
attractive texture even although the musical thought may 
not appear particularly profound or beautiful. The Violin 
Concerto is a good example of his art, but the last movement 
did not quite come off, because the rhythmic antiphony 
between the soloist and orchestra was imperfectly conceived 
and executed by the performers. 

Of Marcel Dupré’s Symphony for Orchestra and Organ 
there is not much to say. It was chiefly remarkable for the 
tact with which this clever French organist avoided making 
the organ a positive nuisance. The actual musical material 
of his symphony is negligible artistically, but the skill with 
which it was laid out was to be admired. A man who can 
write a symphony for the modern organ with orchestra and 
not drive one out of the hall by sheer ugly blatancy is to be 
warmly praised. What can be done with the organ was 
shown later in the programme, when Handel’s Organ 
Concerto No. 10 in D minor was played by Mr. Dupré. 
Here we had real music in spite of its being performed on 
such a monstrously inartistic instrument as the modern 
organ. Honegger’s Concerto had the advantage of being 
exceptionally well played by a ’cellist new to London, 
Mr. Maurice Maréchal. He is a remarkably fine player, and 
he made the hackneyed but effective brightness of 
Honegger’s Concerto thoroughly enjoyable. Kodaly’s Suite 
Nyari Este (Summer Evening) was a disappointment. It is 
an early work revised, but it remains an extremely common- 
place and dull composition of no particular individuality. 

One may not find any originality in Mr. Holst’s Ballet 
Music from The Perfect Fool, but one does at least find 
virtuosity and brilliance of execution. When I heard the 
opera The Perfect Fool some years ago I thought it very 
bad. I have turned up what I wrote and now find that I 
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was struck, however, by two things in it: one was the 
opening Ballet and the other was a Trio of water-carriers. 
I ought to have written much more favourably of the ballet 
—unless it has been re-cast for concert performance by 
Mr. Holst—for it is a splendid piece of work, far superior 
to the bulk of operatic ballet music. Holst’s Concerto for 
Two Violins and Orchestra was well played by Adila Fachiri 
and Jelly d’Aranyi. It is in Holst’s chastest and most 
austere style—a style which has more originality, more 
individual flavour than the rombustious style of the Planets 
and The Perfect Fool ballet-music. It is a thoroughly 
enjoyable, truly musicianly work, and it leaves one with an 
appetite to hear more Holst—which is not to be said of all 
his music. 

It is a sad decline from Holst’s Concerto for Two Violins 
and from his Ballet to Mr. Arthur Bliss’s Serenade for 
Baritone and Small Orchestra which preceded it on the same 
night. Mr. Arthur Bliss has raised hopes in many of us as 
one of the more promising composers who emerged after the 
war. He belongs to the generation after Holst and Vaughan 
Williams, but the Serenade does not show that he is likely 
to contribute as much as they have done. I must say, how- 
ever, that it seemed to me to be the feeblest of all Mr. Bliss’s 
compositions that I have heard. I could discern no musical 
reason for the Suite’s four movements, nor were they in 
themselves musically interesting. Also, the settings of the 
Spenser sonnet and the poem by Sir H. Wotton seemed to 
have no intrinsic relation to the words. His Concerto for 
Two Pianofortes, played the previous week, is at least 
rhythmically vigorous and of a piece, but I felt about the 
Serenade exactly what a Voice from the Promenade 
expressed aloud. 

In astonishing contrast to this was Elgar’s Falstaff, which, 
incidentally, was given a much better performance by Sir 
Henry Wood and his orchestra than when I last heard them 
play it. Whenever Elgar’s two symphonies are played I 
go out. I have tried them often enough for me. Other 
people, many other people, may enjoy them, but to me they 
represent the feeblest side of Elgar’s talent. Falstaff, how- 
ever, is quite a different matter. The oftener I hear this work 
the more convinced I am that it is his instrumental master- 
piece. I like it better even than the Violin Concerto and 
the *‘ Enigma ”’ Variations, both of which show what a 
remarkable musician Elgar is. In fact, it is almost unbe- 
lievable that the man who wrote the last movement of the 
Violin Concerto and Falstaff could have written such a 
monument of banality as the A Flat Symphony. However, 
these things happen. Falstaff is a long work; as a piece 
of sheer sustained intellectual effort it would be sufficiently 
remarkable, but what is so surprising in it is that never once 
does one feel any flagging of imagination, any relaxation of 
grip. Much of Elgar’s music is expressive emotionally, and 
he can be lyrical in rather a Victorian-ballad sort of way, 
but in Falstaff he writes imaginatively. There is the true 
stuff of the musical and not the dramatic or lyrical imagina- 
tion in Falstaff, and to me this composition has great beauty 
and power. In fact, it is the only composition by a living 
English composer about which I can become really 
enthusiastic. W. J. TURNER. 


UGLINESS 


HE Superintendent of the cemetery met the newly- 
T bereaved family—two daughters and a son—with 
the uninterested solemnity which was all that 

could be expected from him. Up and down the endless 
paths, across, back again . . . their hearts aching more 
and more as the congestion more and more revealed itself. 
And not only the congestion, but (for people with little 


money) the expense. Nothing was desirable, but much was 
very expensive indeed; they would not be able to afford 
what he called, apparently without any sense of incon- 
gruity, the front row. However, they did not want to afford 
the front row ; what they wanted was the quietest place. And 
to them, who had noticed the Superintendent’s incongruity, 
their own of ** quietest ’’ did not occur. Wasn’t it all quiet 
—but they knew what they meant; and they did at last see 
something which responded to that meaning. Behind the 
long row cf dark-grey pillars—a sort of arcade, which the 
Superintendent told them was ‘ an architectural decora- 
tion ’’—this narrow slip of grass ran along by the path. 
Backed by the arcade, and fronted by numbers of ancient 
moss-grown tombstones under a beautiful hawthorn tree— 
so that for a moment, in the huge London cemetery, one 
had the illusion of a country churchyard—this was the only 
spot they had seen which soothed them a little. Quiet in 
their sense, secluded from the crowd in every sense, and 
with that tree in which birds would sing later on... . £ And 
when they asked the price (for they had to consider the 
price), it was high, but they could manage it. 

This part was only now being taken into use, the Super- - 
intendent said; as yet, beside the spot where they were 
standing, there was but one grave. There would be many, 
of course, in time; but there could never be so many as 
there were ‘‘ outside,’’? because there was only the single 
strip of grass behind the arcade; then the path, and beyond 
it the moss-grown stones—now, though not kept up, in some 
way dignified by age and the old-fashioned simplicity of the 
tablets which nearly all of them were. In other parts of 
the cemetery the crosses—the thousand crosses—wearied 
eye and imagination. Though many were in themselves 
of pure graceful outline, together they made one feel as 
though their myriad spikinesses must wound the very air. 

Yes, this would do. 

** It never can be crowded,”’ said one of the daughters ; 
and though she hadn’t put it as a question, the Superin- 
tendent agreed that it never could. 

So they went to the office with him and made that plot 
their own “ in perpetuity ’’ for quite a considerable price, 
and came away with hearts ccnsoled in the strange way that 
hearts can be by things like this when other things are 
inexorable and will not alter. 

** He would have loved that tree and the birds ’’; and 
they thought, too, of how he always had loved quietude. 

** It seems like one’s own—that little part ’’; and after- 
wards, when all was done, their friends said the same, and 
that they were so right to have chosen that place. 

The queer sense of consolation lasted; whenever they 
went there it returned ; and when one day they, for the first 
time, noticed that right across, behind the far-distant wall, 
you could see the stands of an immense football ground— 
and when, on another day, they saw the multitudes rising 
from those stands when the match was over and streaming, 
streaming endlessly away, it was not consternaticn, but 
awe, that held them silent for a while. Endlessly, endlessly, 
but so noiselessly (from that distance) streaming . . . it was 
like—what was it like? ‘* The Quick and the Dead ’’— 
that came into their minds; and though they hadn’t noticed 
the football stands till now, they felt that if they had, on 
the day of choosing the place, they would have chcsen it 
all the more. The contrast seemed to emphasise the 
quietude ; and besides (it was in February) there was the 
first hint of Spring in the air, and it all was as a renewal, a 
promise. 

A little more than a year afterwards one of them went 
alone to the grave and came home depressed. 

** The ground in front of ours is going to be used for the 
people’s graves, as the Superintendent calls them—the very 
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cheap ones. There are some, you know, right across under 
the wall, a good way off. But now they’re to come right 
up.”’ 

** But there are old graves there already.”’ 

** I don’t understand it; they seem to be able to take 
some of those away. A question of money, perhaps—I don’t 
know. Something monstrous about it; but I suppose they 
can, and have to.’’ 

Something menstrous about it. . . . Something monstrous, 
too, about resenting the ‘* people’s ’’ graves—yet was 
there? A large sum had been paid for seclusion; there 
had been no warning of any such invasion. 

Bitterness filled their hearts, and the vague shame that 
came along with it made the bitterness worse. All equal 
in death? Yes; but then why had one to pay high for 
seclusion? It was, they felt, one of the many instances 
when sentiment and business are unfairly mingled. Protest 
would no doubt be vain; but they ought to have been 
warned, and then they would have chosen a different place. 

And when, soon afterwards, they went together to the 
place they had paid so highly for—— 

Would one ever be able to endure the sight of flowers 
again? They could have carried their own sheaves home 
with them, so terrible it was to see the gaudy masses, some 
rotting, with their . . . oh, one ought not to scorn the piteous 
horrors of those cards with their screaming black edges, 
their maudlin inscriptions, and the little crosses of pink tin 
and beads, and the glass ones with flowers painted on them, 
like no flowers ever seen by any eyes but that young man’s 
who was thought so artistic by his relations, or that girl’s 
** getting on so well with her painting.”’ One ought not, 
but how one did; and to remember the compassionate 
saying of some great French writer : ‘*‘ Nowhere does one 
see so much bad taste, and so much good feeling, as in a 
cemetery ’’—that was no good, for it was true beyond 
endurance. 

Instead of seclusion, now there were people, people, 
people — children crying, children sucking sweets and 
oranges, while their elders heaped more flowers on the 
heaped mounds that looked like skeleton backbones when 
one could see them, as if there wasn’t enough earth to go 
round. This part seemed to have become a meeting-place 
for neighbours, sitting about in groups and staring at 
visitors to graves—and worse than that, for a funeral was 
going on (one of the “* better ”’ sort) and some of the people 
went to stand round the open grave and stare, commenting 
on the funeral party, examining the wreaths. Equal in 
death, perhaps; not equal in life so far as decent feeling 
went; and the sense that this reflection at any rate cculd 
be forgiven them was a sort of relief. 

** London does that,’’ one of them said vaguely as they 
walked away in their misery. ‘* In the country those people 
wouldn’t behave so horribly.”’ 

But it wasn’t much consolation. 

The thing, of course, grew worse and worse ; a few months 
later the invasion was a deluge. The lovely tree was sub- 
merged, as it were, by the flooding flowers; the birds didn’t 
sing any more (though it was the middle of May), for there 
were too many people about. 

When the three arrived at their spot they saw, quite close, 
a young girl standing by one of the graves that had 
a skeleton backbone, and the backbone was very visible, 
for the grave was new. Flowers sprawled on it, of course, 
withering, rotting, broken, tumbling ; she had brought scme 
more. Bending low, she was arranging these when the 
trio saw her; she could scarcely have been closer—there 
weren’t three paces between them and her. 

The resentment that possessed them anew with every visit 
was still stronger to-day, because the sight was worse than 


——s 


ever. Never before had there been so much ugliness, so 
little quietude. The paths might have been a promenade; 
and on little bushes, and on the tree, hung bunches of 
rusty watering-pots—this they had never seen till now, nor 
was it to be seen in any other part of the cemetery, just as 
only there did the litter-baskets display orange- and banana- 
skins. 

Anger, anger—it surged upon them, overwhelming every 
other feeling; and their eyes, their scornful, hating eyes, 
tock in the hideous scene, took in the girl—meant to take 
in the girl, meant her to see their repulsion, their detesta- 
tion. She stood for it all; she was the nearest foe, and their 
eyes could slay her. 

Words, too, could slay her, blighting words of disgust— 
softly (though very distinctly) spcken, because gentlepeople 
do speak softly. . . . And they saw her hear them; they saw 
her lift her head. 

She might not have heard, might not have seen them 
looking at her; there was nothing in her face but gentle- 
ness. They kept their angry eyes upon it, then turned away 
to put their own white lilac on their grave. 

They finished ; the girl was still standing by hers that had 
the skeleton backbone. Her hands that had been busy were 
tightly clasped together; her face that had been lifted to 
theirs a moment was bent again, but they could see that it 
was much paler than before, and that its gentleness was 
touched with something else that was more than gentleness, 
that (if one knew the person) one would have said was the 
look of a creature wounded to the heart, and not resenting 
it, accepting it, seeing some justice in it. But they did not 
know the person; and, carrying their tissue-paper away 
with them rather than recognise the basket with its orange- 
and banana-skins, they fled the place—the submerged tree 
and silenced birds, the bunches of watering-cans, the 
** Mumsies,’’ ‘* Darling little Ernies,’? ‘‘ Sweet little 
Babsies,’’ the pink tin crosses, flabby parrot-tulips . . . all 
the ugliness. ETHEL CoLBuRN MAYNE. 


REST 
T the deep fathoms of the sea, 


Where no wave moves nor any currents set ; 
No murmur of the surf nor any fret 

Of winds to break its green tranquility— 

There would I lie 

And let Time pass me by. 


There would I lie, asleep, awake, at rest ; 
Motionless, void, too deep for stir of breath 

That moves ’twixt Heaven and Earth and troubleth. 
Lord ! this is my behest, 

That for a little I may lie 

And Time pass by. 


For I am weary of strange notes and sounds 
Sung by the wind, and ali their urgency, 
Conflicting tumults, clash and spray of sea, 
And all the travail that life bounds. 

Here for a little let me lie 

And Time pass by. 


And the green weights of water overhead, 
And the green depths below, on either side 
Shall curtain me until another tide 
Shall take me—whither, whither led ! 
Thou knowest, Lord-—not I! 
I shall but follow when 
You beckon and pass by. 
A. E. Lioyp-MaAunsELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N unkind wit, in an effort to distinguish between Ouida 
A and Marie Corelli, said that Ouida wrote for the 
butler and the valet, and Miss Corelli for the kitchen- 
maid. It is unfair to both authors, though it does, in its 
extravagance, express what many readers of the ’nineties 
felt when they passed from Ouida to Miss Corelli. Miss 
Corelli, if we may judge from Miss Vyver’s hagiography 
of her friend (Memoirs of Marie Corelli, Rivers, 21s.), was 
better acquainted with what was in her day still called 
Society (was it Lottie Venn or Connie Ediss who sang ‘* Oh! 
| like Society ! High Society ! ’’??) than was Ouida; but she 
never contrived to escape from a suburban standpoint that 
was entirely foreign to her famous predecessor in 
the art of scarifying society. Possibly to be brought 
up in Bury St. Edmunds was more awakening than 
to be brought up in Kensington and Mickleham; but 
however one explains the fact, Ouida was a European 
while Marie Corelli remained obstinately, pertinaciously 
Brixtonian, if I may take the name of that suburb 
in vain. The difference is very clear in their attitude to 
religion. Ouida and Marie Corelli were both anti-Catholic ; 
but Ouida would no more have been capable of the vulgar, 
Kensitite nonsense of The Master Christian and Temporal 
Power than Marie Corelli could have written those lovely 
stories of Italian peasant life which made some of us put 
Ouida’s books not far from George Sand’s. 
* * * 

Marie Corelli’s novels are far from being merely vulgar ; and 
it was not to their vulgarity they owed their popularity. 
Indeed, that quality was hardly noticed by Miss Corelii’s 
admirers; she seemed as refined and pleasant to her readers 
as does Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson to his. He is, perhaps, the 
nearest analogue we have to Miss Corelli; his prose too has a 
quality so wild that people who do not know enough to 
call it bad, call it poetic; and he too has a genuine, undisci- 
plined, Anglo-Protestant interest in religion. These were 
the two traits in Marie Corelli that charmed the million ; 
she could preach—and no one need do anything about it 
except thank God he was not as these dreadful people she 
described, and the prose in which she preached was 
quite unlike any other prose they knew, and was therefore 
fine writing. Sometimes it almost was. There is a descrip- 
tion of the Resurrection in Barabbas which only just misses 
genuine fineness ; but it is over-written even in its rhetorical, 
emphatic kind. Generally, however, she is too fond of 
high-sounding words, too insensitive to the rhythm of 
prose as distinct from the rhythm of verse for her writing 
to deserve any serious consideration. The most remarkable 
thing about it is perhaps the fact that in 1886 Oscar Wilde, 
after a second reading of A Romance of Two Worlds, could 
write to her, “* You certainly tell of marvellous things in a 
marvellous way,’’ and that in 1921 Lord Haldane could 
write, after reading The Secret Power, ‘* The style is 
brilliant and the range of imagination is very great.” 


* * * 


Miss Vyver’s book is of no value as a study of Marie 
Corelli’s works ; indeed, it makes no pretensions to criticism. 
It is a record of a life which, in its strange way, must have 
fulfilled almost exactly the idle day-dreams of thousands 
of middle-class girls, with enthusiasm, gush, infinite aspira- 
tions and no powers of self-criticism. Marie Corelli, who 
was born in 1855, was the only child of Charles Mackay by 
his second wife. I believe she used to state she was foster- 
sister to Eric Mackay, her half-brother; and I have seen 


statements that she was Mackay’s adopted daughter. He 
was a well-known minor figure in Victorian popular litera- 
ture ; and one book of his, Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 
might well be reprinted. It is a good, soundly written series 
of papers on popular extravagances, such as the South Sea 
Bubble. Mary Mackay—Miss Vyver gives no explanation of 
the change of surname to Corelli (her mother, about whom 
Miss Vyver tells us nothing, was called Mary Elizabeth 
Miles)—originally destined herself to music, and actually once 
gave a Pianoforte Improvisation in 1884. Miss Vyver has 
unfortunately little to tell us of Mary’s childhood. Her 
mother died in 1876 and Miss Vyver then came to live with 
Dr. Mackay and his daughter. The first novel—A Romance 
of Two Worlds—was published when the author was thirty- 
one, and she was in her seventieth year when she died. She 
published more than twenty novels; and I do not suppose 
any well-educated person under thirty could name more 
than two of them. It was not in her books she found herself. 
Quite evidently, from this memoir by her dearest friend, it 
was in her life. She attained to familiarity with great people, 
‘** high-born ”’ people, famous people, notorious people—and 
she never lost her appetite for them. She must, indeed, 
have been a great comfort to the well-known and the “ high- 
born.’? Most of us, after we have met a few celebrities, are 
overcome with lassitude at their ordinariness; but Marie 
Corelli remained excited, and expected others to remain 
excited at meeting her. In letters to Miss Vyver she shows, 
in the most delightful and childish manner, her excitement 
at contact with the great. 
* * + 


The ‘* peak ”’ of her social life was the year 1892, when 
she was at Homburg at the same time as the Prince of Wales. 
Here are some extracts from her own account of the 
momentous happenings on that occasion. She met the Prince 
and was asked to dinner. 


The dinner was delightful. I sat on the Prince’s left hand and 
Lady Sophia Macnamara on his right. He talked to me most of 
the time and was most attentive. | He knew all my books and con- 
versed about the different scenes in them; then he remarked on 
the smallness of my hand! He took it in his own to look at it, 
and called the attention of everyone to it, and said, ‘‘ Out of small 
things what wonders rise!” After dinner we went into the garden 
to hear the music. Really the Prince is charming, extremely 
courtly manner, a winning smile, and a peculiar way of doing things 
which is very taking. 

A few days later comes an invitation to luncheon : 


I accepted and the Prince introduced me to his son, Prince George. 
“Miss Corelli, my son George, who is well acquainted with your 
books.” I found the young Prince so unaffected and full of fun. 
I sat next to the Prince of Wales. He was most attentive, kind and 
delightful as usual. The Prince said with reference to our journey 
home: ‘*Oh! don’t go by Ostend. Why get bored? Ostend to 
Dover is simple ennui.’”” I am getting more and more patriotic 
every day and think England better than any place. 


* * * 

She could not understand adverse criticism. She believed 
it must come from personal animosity cr spitefulness—this 
is an illusion that is shared by other more distinguished 
authors. After her reception by the Prince of Wales, criticism 
of her books took on something of the colour of lése majesté ; 
and she ceased sending her books out to review. She was 
puzzled, as are all solemn and commonplace authors, by the 
critics’ refusal to see the beauty in things cbviously true, 
which she made rather ridiculous by over-emphasis and over- 
generalisation. She had no talent at all for characterisation 
—her figures are as lifeless as the people in a painting by 
Haydon, and she was apt to lose her story in a fury of 
homiletic moralising. But somehow at times she contrived 
to give to the very young and those not very sensitive to 
artistic values a sensation of something grand; and for the 
rest she pleased the suburbs infinitely by what Father 
Ignatius called her “‘ faithful delineation of the fallen 
English Upper Ten.”’ RICHARD SUNNE. 
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THIS MOVIE WORLD 


The Film Till Now. By Paut Rorna. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
A Voyage to Purilia. A satire on Cinemaland. By ELMER 
Rice. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Paul Rotha’s The Film Till Now taught me, the un- 
enlightened, much about the film that I did not know before. 
It is a monument of industry, information, theory (sometimes 
good), and enthusiasm. Many of his arguments are indis- 
putable: the Americans captured practically the entire film 
industry of the world during the war, and exploited it with 
passionate commercialism; after the war, the Germans bent 
their talents and their artistic consciences to developing the 
scope of the film, but most of their best actors and directors 
have since been bought by Hollywood; the English film, 
whatever it may be in future, has been pitiable enough up to 
now, and it has been left to the Soviet Government, believing 
in the film as a means of propaganda, to forge its resources 
into the only impressive artistic weapon that the world has 
yet seen made from celluloid. 

Much of this is borne out by visits to any London cinema 
or by the profuse illustrations to Mr. Rotha’s book. The 
excellence of the Soviet films has to be taken largely on trust 
as many of them are barred by the censor from London 
exhibition, but the extracts from them overtop everything 
else in the book. The Soviet, wishing to be propagandist, 
found at least two directors who were important and original 
artists, Eisenstein and Pudovkin. The isolated French film, 
the Passion de Jeanne d’Arc, from the three given illustra- 
tions, must have moments of high beauty. The cinema of 
Hollywood is chiefly worthy of what Mr. Rotha says of it 
—uncomplimentary. But does it end at that? It is here 
that there lies an important point that Mr. Rotha has 
hardly touched on. 

I will attempt to express it. To anyone going to the 
cinema only occasionally, and bearing with him some memory 
of what has been done in the other arts of acting, painting 
and music, there seems to be a definite ‘‘ film-mentality ”’ 
(common to all regular habitués) that bears no relationship 
to any other set of critical faculties yet known on earth. 
Unlike Charity, which suffereth long and is kind, it is kind 
without suffering any pain at all. It will endure indignities 
that would make an ordinary theatre-gallery break up the 
theatre, and enjoy them. Banality is its heaven, crudity is 
its light diversion, the delicate or the distinguished are the 
only things known ever to give it pain. It is the state of 
mind, in varying intensity, of all who ever go often enough 
to the cinema for its novelty to have worn off and for them 
to have accepted its routine. The set of terms used by these 
is a set of terms meaningless to anyone outside the magic 
circle. When Mr. Rotha refers to an American ‘“ school of 
light drawing-room comedy, displaying a nicety of wit and 
intelligence,’’ I do not understand him. The American 
comedies that I have seen, reputedly good of their kind, have 
had no nicety or intelligence, as these terms are generally 
understood, in connection with them whatever. When he 
calls the German Siegfried film “‘ perhaps the greatest picture 
ot its kind . . . never equalled for sheer decorative beauty,” 
I am unimpressed. I saw it. I thought it middling. When 
he says, apropos another production, that a certain film-star 
““has never been greater,’’ and of yet another that his per- 
formance ‘‘ has never been equalled either before or since,” 
I am still unimpressed. What he may have had to “ equal ” 
seems to me negligible, and no performance that I have ever 
yet seen on the cinema has come within measurable distance 
of the austere word “ great.’’ 

Terms used strictly in regard to other arts have 
become meaningless. I point out the discrepancy, not 
because I bear the cinema any ill-will. It will probably 
become the future entertainment medium of humanity. But 
before it can fulfil its immense destiny without shame, it will 
have to be criticised and called to order by those who can 
remember it steadily in relationship to the other arts—that is 
to say, in a general, if generous, sense of values. 

Even its censorship appears to take on a slightly more 
inane colouring from its material than the censorship of any 
other of the arts. It bans many Russian films (the cinema’s 
highest artistic achievement), permits Mr. Maugham’s 


Rain on condition that the title be changed from 
Rain to something else, and, according to Mr. Rotha, 
recently banned another film on the pathetic ground that 
‘* it is so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. If there is any 
meaning, it is doubtless objectionable.’’ ‘‘ Go and see what 
baby’s doing, nurse, and tell him not to.” 

Mr. Rotha in his enthusiasm remarks that film-criticism 
should be the Wordsworthian ‘‘ emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity.”” So thoroughly have the American film companies 
capitalised the collective vulgarity of mankind, that it is too 
often, at the moment, disgust remembered in despair. 

After the pantomime, the harlequinade. Mr. Elmer Rice’s 
Voyage to Purilia is an amusing satire on the American film, 
It is a short book, gracefully and gaily written. Mr. Rice, 
according to his diary, sets off in an aeroplane for the 
undiscovered country, known to no terrestrial map, where 
cinema scenarios come into being. From the first moment 
when he gets among the “ soft, pink mists ’’ and the un- 
ceasing sentimental music that surround the new planet, 
until the moment when his Purilian bride, much to his dis- 
appointment, dissolves on the altar-steps in the Nirvana of 
a fade-out, there is no situation or sentiment that links his. 
characters with any of the experiences known to humanity, 
and yet there is no situation or sentiment that is not an 
admired commonplace of the movies. The plot is ingenious 
in its imbecility, and it is highly probable that a Hollywood 
manager will make Mr. Rice an offer for it. Mr. Rice should 
be read in conjunction with Mr. Rotha—though with a great 
deal of what Mr. Rice says Mr. Rotha is quite intelligent 
enough to agree. Hvusert GRIFFITH. 


THE NEW MACAULAY 
Blenheim. By G. M. Trevetyan, O.M. Longmans. 21s. 

It is clear that at least one of the reasons why Professor 
Trevelyan has chosen the reign of Anne as the theme of a 
detailed study, of which this volume gives the first fruits, 
is that he is thus carrying on the task relinquished eighty- 
one years ago by his great-uncle Lord Macaulay. It was on 
his own death-bed that Macaulay wrote the final words of 
his History of England which describe the death of 
William III., and it is from this point that ‘‘ England Under 
Queen Anne” begins. The present volume, as its name 
implies, deals with the main events of the first two years of 
the new reign, and as a study of the Battle of Blenheim and 
of the historical setting of that profoundly significant victory 
it is complete in itself. But it also reveals the scope and 
character of the series which it inaugurates, and most readers 
will be in danger of allowing their gratitude to be swamped 
by their impatience, or at least to take the form of an 
indecently clamorous expectation of favours to come. 

** For my part,’’ says Professor Trevelyan in his preface, 
** I cannot abandon the older ideal of History that was once 
popular in England, that the same book should make its 
appeal both to the general reader and to the historical 
student.”’ It is characteristically modest of him to put it 
like that. The real trouble is that there are and always have 
been very few Englishmen who can write history as Professor 
Trevelyan writes it. Most people, however learned, would 
like to be read with enjoyment; most people who can be read 
with enjoyment would like to be learned. It is not so much 
that the ideal of ‘‘ writing history,’’ in the full sense of those 
two words, has been abandoned as that the practice remains 
difficult and the normal man’s allowance of vitality continues 
to be rationed by the jealous gods. To combine tenacity with 
zest, the weight-shifting qualities of the cart-horse with the 
nimble gait of the hunter, the eye of an eagle with the 
instincts of a mole, is more than most people can manage. 
There is a kind of inspired cunning in the way Professor 
Trevelyan can conjure up the rainbow hues of imagination 
round the placid tea-table of Queen Anne, or over the wild 
midnight battle that lit up the mountain-fringed estuary of 
Vigo Bay, or on the dapper figure of the Great Duke cocking 
his telescope at the French from Tapfheim church steeple 
or superbly disdaining the cannon-ball that ploughed up the 
dust all over him in the horrible suspense before Blenheim’s 
victory was assured—cunning and inspiration which it is 


easier to appreciate than to achieve. To keep abreast of other 
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people’s research as well as exploring archives for oneself, 
to read great books in German, French and Dutch as well as 
English, and then to sit down to plan and write a great book 
of one’s own—a book of imagination built on accuracy, a 
book whose pedigree is by enthusiasm out of balanced 
judgment—most of us would be pleased to be able to do this. 
Professor Trevelyan has not done it yet; his present task is 
by far the most arduous he has yet undertaken: it will tax 
his powers at their maturity. But he has made a magnificent 
start. Already the England of Queen Anne has begun to 
come alive under his fingers: with the delicate art which he 
has so often practised, he has woven together the familiar 
facts and details and new facts and details which his 
researches have given him to make pictures of the town and 
the countryside, of squires and parsons, prize-fighters and 
carters, of press-gang victims and electioneering peers, of 
Grub Street scribblers and coffee-drinking politicians, of 
coronations and sieges, of sea-fights and Cabinet wrangles, of 
mysterious genius enjoying its supreme moment and 
malignant mediocrity keeping itself alive—pictures which, 
like the ideal portrait of a friend, make one feel one has 
never really known what they reveal till one has seen them. 
Every schoolboy knows that Marlborough beat Tallard at 
Blenheim in 1704. But let him read Mr. Trevelyan and he 
will know it as never before. ; 


THE GREAT RENEWAL 


A History of Modern Culture: The Great Renewal, 1543-1687. 
By PRESERVED SmitTH. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Seldom has the munificence of a University in granting its 
professors a ‘‘ sabbatic year ”’ of freedom from routine been 
so amply justified as in the case of Professor Preserved 
Smith, of Cornell University. That year, with a further 
term that was granted to him, and doubtless many additional 
hours of stolen “‘ leisure,’’ has enabled him to collect a mass 
of material of which he has made brilliant use. This, indeed, 
is only the first out of four projected volumes, in which he 
has set himself the task of recording nothing less than “ the 
progress of man’s intellectual life’ from 1543 down to our 
own time—a ‘“‘ history of that complex whole that includes 
knowledge, belief, morals, law, customs, opinions, religion, 
superstition and art.”’ 

He sets out before the reader in encyclopedic fashion both 
the achievements of individual men and the tendencies of 
successive epochs in every branch of science and mathematics, 
in philosophy, history, politics, education, religion, law, 
morals and manners, and—but this section is scanty—litera- 
ture and art. He is never lost in the masses of his material. 
He is never dull. His historical narrative is dominated by 
certain leading ideas which give the whole work its character. 
His very prejudices have the air of being enlightened. 

In mapping the history of this cosmos of knowledge and 
opinion, his researches are, of course, extensive rather than 
intensive. He is not required to be a specialist, for example, 
in anatomy, witchcraft and Jansenism; but he must know the 
ropes; and it is only in a few sections that he gives the 
impression of not knowing the ropes quite well enough. 

The word ‘ culture” by him is used in the very widest 
sense. He does not mean “ self-culture,’’ or that esoteric 
habit of the individual spirit which was recently discussed 
by Mr. J. C. Powys. He means all the intellectual achieve- 
ments of man in every sphere, and more especially, one is 
inclined to think, those which lead to results—and, among 
results, more especially those which we can see accomplished 
to-day. His mind seems to be on the twentieth century, 
and on twentieth-century values, so that he is disposed to 
esteem mostly highly those achievements of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century which foreshadow the progress of our 
own age. And this, perhaps, is why he decides that of all 
the factors which determined the culture of the period he is 
discussing, “the least important, and the most overrated, 
is the Renaissance. Defining that word in the proper sense 
of the rebirth of classical antiquity, we can attribute little 
to the Renaissance except some instruction to the generation 
emerging from medievalism in the art, literature, morals, 
Philosophy, and science of the ancient Greeks.”’ 


‘class to which the writer belongs.” 


This writing down of the capital value of the Renaissance, 
wilful as it may seem, ought to be very carefully considered. 
We should remember that most historians of the Renaissance 
period have started with a very strong bias on the side of 
literature and the arts. It is at least worth asking ourselves, 
in this modern age of science, whether we have not, for two 
or three centuries, been in the habit of attributing too much 
importance to those private affairs of the spirit which are 
symbolised, say, in Botticelli and certain literary educators 
who cleared the air for Shakespeare. Certainly it is not 
Shakespeare who is typical of Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Age of the 
Great Renewal ’’—but Bacon, author of Instauratio Magna, 
who “‘ discovered science ’’ and ‘‘ became the chief herald of 
that habit of critical thought which has remade the world.” 
The momentous date with which his period starts has nothing 
to do with humane learning, or art, or even religion—it is 
the date (1543) on which Copernicus produced ‘‘ On the 
Revelations of the Heavenly Orbs ’’; and it ends with the 
date (1687) on which Newton’s magnum opus appeared. 

‘*The most momentous of all the gifts of the Great 
Renewal to humanity was the gift of modern science. 
Whether for good or ill . . . science has moulded the whole 
life of the modern world.’’ So he gives pride of place to 
Copernicus— at one blow from an infatuated star-gazer the 
world, which had stood so fast on its foundations for six 
thousand years, began to twirl giddily on its axis and spin 
like a fretful midge around a candle.’’ And to Galileo, of 
whose recantation he pithily remarks, ‘‘ the blood of the 
martyrs is not the seed of science.’’ And to Bacon, Kepler, 
Boyle, Pascal, Descartes—the astronomers, physicists, 
chemists and the mathematicians. 

All of these command his supreme respect because they 
alone, in his view, are purely disinterested in the search for 
objective truth. .He deals very scrupulously with the 
philosophical work of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza and others, 
but he has prefaced this section with the statement—and 
there is much truth in it—that philosophies have generally 
been little more than “ rationalisations of men’s more or 
less unconscious wishes.’”? In like manner the political 
theorists ‘‘ must ever invent some elaborate rationalised 
justification of their customs and opinions.’’ Even history 
‘* resembles the cognate social sciences in rationalising the 
interests of some particular group, that is, in glorifying and 
justifying the acts of the nation, family, church, party, or 
(But it is characteristic 
ot Professor Smith that he should add, ‘‘ But as running 
water purifies itself, so, to some extent, does running thought. 
The longer and more deeply history is studied . . . the more 
does it tend to assert its own life.’’) 
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What is disappointing is that this broadminded author, 
who has so clearly seen how the scientific frame of mind 
tended to made the world safer for the republican, the Pro- 
testant, the heretic, the sceptic, the scientist, and, in general, 
the ‘‘ modern,” should be content to say that ‘‘ most art and 
literature is flattery of men’s passions.’’ This perhaps 
accounts for the fact that in a volume of more than 6060 
pages he has spared only twenty-one for the world’s litera- 
ture and drama—and very poor pages at that. He is 
perfectly right in distinguishing mathematics and science 
from most philosophy, history and social theory by reason of 
the pure disinterestedness of the former. His failure lies in 
not recognising that there is one other field of spiritual 
activity which enjoys the same freedom—namely, that of 
fine art. To illustrate our meaning. A man may enjoy 
reading a brilliant history of the Serbian nation, written by 
a Serb; but finds that, in spite of the author’s desire to be 
truthful, the work was Serbian propaganda. Turn, however, 
to a translation of Serbian lyrical poetry, and you are aware 
that poetry, when it is poetry, cannot lie. 

In confusing the arts with those pseudo-sciences which 
seek to justify human prejudice, Professor Smith has got the 
proportions of his Age of Renewal all wrong. In slighting 
the humanities—with his eye on the scientific enlightenment 
of the twentieth century—he has turned his back on one half 
of the story. He convinces us that he is right in giving more 
emphasis than most historians have done to the part played 
by pure science in that age of pioneers. But he misjudges 
the Renaissance in dismissing it as a mere revival of interest 
in Latin and Greek. The important fact about the 
Renaissance was the return to the practice of the Greeks, in 
its reassertion of the right to use human perceptions, firstly, 
as the starting point and basis of free inquiry, and, secondly, 
as the substance of artistic expression. Professor Smith has 
left out, or made light of, the whole of that side of life which 
is governed by intuition (except when, as he admits, the 
scientist has to make use of it in “‘ framing hypotheses ’’). 
This is a very serious shortcoming in a work which, in other 
respects, compels admiration by its sanity, its breadth of 
view, its thoroughness, and its strong, massive style. 


OLD LOVES 


Procession of Lovers. By Lioyp Morais. 


15s. 


It would be no use reading this book to gain new light on 
the characters depicted and discussed. Mr. Morris knows 
them well, but his purpose in writing was certainly not to 
fill in gaps or to elucidate controversies. He has aimed at 
achieving a unified comment on “‘ the recurring spectacle of 
mankind’s hopes and ambitions ”’ through the lives of great 
lovers, even if the unifying factor was (to quote the wrapper) 
‘‘ only the grandeur of a sublime and prodigal folly.”’ He 
was wise in his inclination to shelve controversies and to 
throw to the winds facts for their own sake. 

He retells the story of seven lovers: Sappho, Mary 
Magdalene, Theodora Empress of Rome, Abelard, the 
Duchesse de Montpensier, Marlowe and Michelangelo, who 
are “‘ insistently retained in the memory of the race.”’ It is 
not merely a re-hash: no more than are Mr. George Moore’s 
Heloise and Abelard and The Brook Kerith. A com- 
parison with Mr. Moore is stimulating. Whereas he whittled 
dcwn and winnowed his expression until it was simple, and 
yet ample for his chosen subjects, Mr. Morris seems to have 
sought for stories which could be poured into the already 
formed mould of his expression, set, and turned out in a 
shapely fashion. Many people have obviously helped to 
make that mould, but their influences have been so well 
assimilated that the author’s own style is dominating enough 
tc hold them. The limitations of the method are evident. 
There is little room for formal development in the future 
except in widening circles, and there is not much room for 
imaginative development either. For this reason, where 
there was most material to hand about the subjects his 
narrative becomes fuller and richer. When he does attempt 
imaginative description there is usually something of the 
** set-piece ’’ about it, but when it comes of! it can give a real 


Chapman and Hall; 


thrill. Sometimes only a literary one, arising from the neat- 
ness of his turn of phrase and play of words: 

He would inspire affection readily, devotion seldom. Despising 
what it had cost him scant effort to win, he would reject without 
hesitation what other men crave for without hope. 

Or from the discipline of his story (in this case of the Court 
of Louis XIV.): 


As she walked, she stopped briefly to acknowledge a greeting or 
reply to a compliment, and heard her own voice, formal and assured, 
murmuring stupidities against the pattern of their polite evasions, 

But more often it helps to create, not the atmosphere only 
but the characters themselves. As (before Abelard has met 
Heloise) : 

The forests trailed a threadbare splendour of gold and copper, 
of russet and bronze, and the trees moaned feebly when the wind 
lashed them. Grey skies, brittle as ice, splintered in cracks of 
frosty white. And everywhere the sharp, sad odor of burning 
leaves, and the deathlike odor of rotting wood, swollen and damp 
with the autumn rains. It seemed to Pierre that he saw, as if 
for the first time, the melancholy season when into the light that 
lingered above the icy marshes near Pallet a flock of crows flapped 
heavily and blew away like charred leaves caught up by the gale. 

This sort of expression seems to have been borrowed from the 
poet, and nowhere does it seem to belong inherently to 
Mr. Morris, but the way in which he uses it to write round 
his characters, without ever creating them directly, is 
masterly. At their best, his main figures are wrought out of 
their surroundings and yet still remain a part of them; 
and at their worst, if somewhat unsubstantial as characters 
(as with his Sappho and Michelangelo) they at least have 
infinitely subtle characteristics. He writes less about the 
lovers than the loves of the lovers. 


ODD PEOPLE 


Shatter the Dream. By Norau James. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

The White Paternoster. By T.F.Powys. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Revelation. By A. Brraseau. Gollancz. 6s. 

Céleste. By S. Hupson. Blackamore Press. 18s. 

Out of Childhood. By I. OporEvrzeva. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


Mario and the Magician. By T. Mann. Secker. 5s. 
Staying with Relations. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Keith of Kinnellan. By A. M. Mackenzie. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


People are odd. Most of us make up our minds to that 
fact, and are content; whether we include ourselves in the 
judgment is a matter of modesty. But some cannot get used 
to the oddness of their fellows; they brood on it and brood, 
and finally, in the course of centuries, from their brooding 
has come the novel and the play. Books about odd people. 
Whether the resulting novel is comic, farcical, heroic, 
tragical, patriotic, idyllic, ironic, satiric, sentimental, 
melodramatic, or plain will depend on the temperament 
or mood of the author. The good novelists, in each 
kind, are those who believe that they too are odd—as most 
evidently they are from the mere fact that they are setting 
out on the hazardous business of describing or analysing the 
oddity of their fellows. There is a high proportion of good 
novelists to-day; but unfortunately to be first-rate many 
other qualities are necessary beside this conviction of one’s 
own share in the oddity of people. Of the eight authors 
named above, the last five are all ready to criticise 
themselves as well as the others, and four at least have other 
qualities to make their books memorable; three, all women, 
are in their way first-rate. If, however, Irina Odoevtzeva, 
Miss Macaulay and Miss Mackenzie have written the best 
books, Miss James has certainly written the worst. In style, 
in taste, in a rude handling of sensitive things Shatter the 
Dream is a most lamentable little effort. It is also long- 
winded and padded, and makes an instructive contrast with 
Thomas Mann’s Mario and the Magician. This short story 
is masterly in its handling of a tragic situation, and relies 
admirably on the essential things in Mario’s tragedy. Miss 
James, Mr. Mann and M. Birabeau all deal with the crooked 
things in human nature—fatal illness in youth, hypnotism, 
perversity, and there is no doubt that Mr. Mann displays the 
greatest mastery of his subject, as great as that shown by 
Miss Odoevtzeva in her beautiful and startling story. Miss 
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THE GLANCE BACKWARD 
Richard Church 


Mr. Church’s poetry is sufficiently well known as 

to need no plausible advertisement. This repre- 

sentative collection of new work is illustrated with 

five drawings by Robert Austin, and the book is 

delectably produced in an edition limited to 750 

copies only for sale in England and America. 
8s. 6d. net. 


HEINRICH HEINE 
Professor H. Walter 


A detailed critical biography, analysing rationally 
the many strange aspects of Heine’s genius. Illus- 
trated in half-tone. 12s. 6d. net. 


TWO WITNESSES 


Gwendolen Greene 


A personal recollection of Baron Friedrich von 

Hugel and Sir Hubert Parry, the uncle and father 

of Mrs. Plunket Greene. With two portraits. 
7s. 6d. net. 





ROC 
A DOG’S EYE VIEW OF WAR 
Edmund Vale 
Roc is an Irish setter. This story gives his view of 
battlefields, back areas, British soldiers, and French 
peasants. It is a moving little war-memorial to 


man’s best friend. [Illustrated by Ruth Vale. 
6s. net. 





THE SWAN SHAKESPEARE 
A Player’s Edition 
This edition is primarily for those interested in the 
plays as works for the stage. It is edited, with notes 
on production, by C. B. Purdom, and illustrated 
with eighty-ecight drawings of scenes, costumes, 
etc., by Jean Campbell. Three volumes. 25s. net. 
Q Prospectus post free. 





THE MODERN DILEMMA 


Hugh I’ Anson Fausset 


A well-known poet and thinker analyses the failure 
of religious and scientific belief in the world to-day, 
and points the way to a new faith. 2s. 6d. net. 


DAY SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND 
Ronald Gurner 


A rejoinder to the argument that Public Boarding 
Schools provide an education essentially better and 
more valuable than that of Day Schools. By the 
Headmaster of Whitgift Grammar School. 3s. 6d. net. 


BEDFORD STREET : LONDON: W.C.2z 
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ULEN- 
BURG 


“T strongly advise all who are interested 
in the origins of the War to read the 
Eulenburg Memoirs, which are published 
to-day in au admirable translation by 
Miss Colburn Mayne. Few books give a 
clearer picture of the Bilow era.” 
Evening Standard. “It ranks in Germany 
among the most important documents for 
the history of William II’s reign, and the 
lights which it throws are new, vivid, and 
convincing.” New Statesman. “A ve 

vivid portrait of a personality whose 
charm and intellectual ability were uni- 
versally recognised.” Sheffield Tele- 
graph. “The story as told by Dr. Haller 
in Miss Mayne’s masterly translation, is 
profoundly moving.” Sunday Times. 


At all libraries. 2 vols. 30s. 
SECKER 











ARNOLD 
ZWEIG 


Claudia 
7s. 6d. 


HEINRICH 
MANN 


The Little Town 








7s. 6d. 


THOMAS 
MANN 


Mario and the 
Magician 
5S. 
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James writes of a casual, sensual married woman who seduces 
a boy who is, unknown to them, dying of malignant 
endocarditis. The treatment of the tragedy is as vulgar as 
are all the people except Robin, the boy, and Colin, Brenda’s 
husband. M. Birabeau writes of a mother who, after her 
only son has been killed in a motor-car accident, finds letters 
to him that prove he is perverted. The tragedy is told with 
reticence and dignity; but it is hard to believe in the 
vehemence of Madame Casseneuil’s disgust—after all, she 
has known and loved her son, and would realise that there 
must be something more than she can guess in his aberration. 
Mr. Mann’s Cavaliere Cipolla is a conjuror who intensifies 
his show by some remarkable hypnotic exhibitions. He uses 
his power to invade monstrously other men’s personalities; 
he goes too far, and Mario, the Italian waiter, shoots him 
for insulting his love. If Miss James wishes to learn how 
good novelists treat tenderness and youth and that faint flower 
of early passion, she would do well to study Mario and the 
Magician and Out of Childhood. This story of a girl’s 
adolescence, full of dreams and fancies, full of dread and 
delight, full of half-understood expectation and of forbidden 
desires, is of rare loveliness. It is slight in substance. Vera 
loves Arsenin, who plays with her and goes; Vera marries 
Vladimir, still loving Arsenin, and Louka her young sister is 
in love with the same poor-hearted fellow. That is all, but 
out of it Miss Odoevtzeva has made a thing of unforgettable 
beauty—and the story’s entrancing quality is 
enhanced by Miss Donia Nachsen’s illustrations. 
Mr. Powys’s and Mr. Hudson’s volumes are collections of 
short stories. Mr. Powys is the cardinal example of a man 
of talent who will never do first-rate work because he cannot 
see himself as being at least as odd as his mummets. The 
White Paternoster is a book of savage little stories, 
monotonous, drooling in the same level key of dishearten- 
ment, concerned almost exclusively with the foul, the weak, 
the disgusting and the abominable. They are written with 
effortless ease, and there is not one which quickens the 
imagination or rouses any sensation but a kind of enraged 
pity. Mr. Powys has never apparently met a sane or whole 
human being, nor been able to deduce one; Mr. Hudson never 
deals in anything less than a whole character, even though 
he is writing only about a minute detail. Of these four 
sketches the most remarkable is Céleste, which all admirers 
of Proust will read with gratitude. Mr. Hudson’s subtlety 
and confidence are as noticeable here as in his major work. 
For the work of Miss Macaulay this generation can hardly 
be too grateful; she is as witty as “‘ Elizabeth ”’ and as serious 
as Mr. Galsworthy; her satire is never intolerant, to the 
extent of a confusion between faults and their possessors; 
her sense of humour is gay, light as can be, but always has 
an intellectual basis. A serious complaint against her new 
novel is that there is not enough of it—is her title here 
symptomatic? If one stays with people, one nearly always 
sees too little or too much—and our visit with Miss Macaulay 
and her people is far too brief. When Catherine joined her 
relations in Guatemala, at the Hacienda del Capitan, Perdido, 
she expected an odd time; but one could not have guessed 
how odd. Everyone is a little odd, especially Belle Cradock, 
who is oddly ordinary. The architectural setting of the story 
is baroque on Maya, and something of this fantasy and of the 
hot unreason of the tropics get into the story. Benet, cool 
and detached, Claudia, cooler and less detached, the rough, 
natural Isie, Adrian, her husband, tired and sophisticated, 
the gloriously safe Mr. Piper and the gloriously unsafe 
Mr. Phipps—these make a most bewitching party of people. 
They stay, however, rather too much in fresco; even the 
fine chase of Mr. Phipps is not quite in the round, and has 
in it something of the unreality so frequent in life from 
which we trust to fiction to release us. Still the colour and 
design of the book are excellent, and it is pleasant to put 
down any book to-day with the comment that there is not 
enough of it. Miss Mackenzie’s book consists of her novel 
Lost Kinnellan, which appeared three years ago, and a sequel 
The Falling Wind. Now that the book appears as one whole 
we feel that the verdict we passed on its first part—* just 
falls short of greatness, but until the end it is a noble piece 
of work ”’—needs no longer the qualification it then had. 
Here is a great novel in the old manner. Miss Mackenzie 


properly 


oe 


writes with power; her people are moved by real passion, 
and her interest in them is the intense interest of a creator, 
Readers who are not alarmed at such old-fashioned words 
and facts as sin, repentance, remorse, reconciliation and 
conversion should lose no time in reading a novel which js 
based courageously on a courageous philosophy of life. Keith 
of Kinnellan makes most modern fiction seem extraordinarily 
thin. 


CANNING 


By Sir CwHarLtes PETRIE. 
12s. 6d. 

Among the many contrasts which make England and France 
the best commentaries upon each other, none is more striking 
than the difference between the roles each country has found 
for her outstanding men to play. 
autocracy and revolution, presents us with a long series of men 
(and one woman) who could justly say ‘‘ Alone I did it ~~ 
Philip Augustus, Joan of Are, Henry IV., Richelieu, Colbert, 
Napoleon, Gambetta. The history of England is one of move- 
ments, rather than of men; English political leaders have heen 
representative rather than demonic, and have inspired more 
admiration and affection than awe. There is no better example 
of the English statesman of the higher type than Canning. He 
invented nothing and imposed nothing; and one may feel confi- 
dent that our history would have been little different if he had 
never lived. But he was a representative man, who combined 
commonplace views with uncommon abilities, who gave eloquent 
expression to, and translated into bold and decisive action, the 
prevailing and sometimes the conflicting feelings of his time. 
Though he was evidently a careerist, his life is an illustration of the 
fact that there is nothing essentially discreditable in that character, 
and that the last infirmity of noble minds may, in a healthy 
state of public feeling, inspire a career which is not only admired 
but admirable. The attraction of Canning’s picturesque and 
vivacious personality is still felt, more than a hundred years 
after his death; and has remained sufficiently strong to move 
more than one school of politics to claim him as its founder 
and protagonist. For Sir Charles Petrie, Canning is the originator, 
at any rate after Pitt, of that type of modern conservatism 
which is most congenial to him; he is the man who, at the 
beginning of a new age, led the right wing of English politics 
out of the wilderness of eighteenth-century Toryism, the Toryism 
of Eldon and George III., and prepared it to hold its own under 
a regime of universal suffrage. 

The key to Canning’s whole political life is to be found in his 
belief in authority. He was prepared to make concessions where 
he considered them necessary, but they were the result of strength 
and not of weakness. A democrat he never was, and he supported 
the Six Acts because he believed that the revolutionary element 
in Great Britain was getting out of hand, though at the same time 
he was removing the fetters that had been imposed upon the press 
in India, and was actually encouraging the publication of news- 
papers in the vernacular of that country. The first duty of a 
Government, in Canning’s opinion, was to govern, and to do so 
rather in accordance with the true interests of the people than 
necessarily in agreement with what they wished. At the same 
time he did not believe in keeping the country in the dark, and he 
fully realised the value of having public opinion on his side. During 
the later years of his life, too, he showed an appreciation of the 
industrial and commercial interests of the country which was then 
quite novel, and there are passages in his speech on the Corn Bill 
of 1827 which afford justification for the belief that had he lived 
he would have endeavoured to preserve a balance between town 
and country, and so have prevented that excessive industrialisation 
which is at the root of most of our difficulties at the present time. 
In view of the fact that a few months after Canning’s death the 
leadership of the Tory Party passed to the Duke of Wellington, 
it is not surprising that both his immediate followers and their 
ideals should have been absorbed by the Liberals. For many 
years what may be termed the Canning tradition influenced 
Liberalism rather than Conservatism; but now that the former 
has descended, by way of Radicalism, through demagogy to 
Socialism, it is but natural that to-day it is the Conservative Party 
alone that can claim to be Canning’s heir. 

Though Sir Charles Petrie makes no pretension to rivalling 
Professor Temperley’s recent but already classical treatise, his 
work is far from being a mere piece of book-making. Inspired 
rather by a political than by an historical bias of interest, its 
main purpose is to display, by the picturesque example of an 
admired figure, the author’s ideal of the statesman—patriot 
without jingoism, opportunist without cynicism—who would 
be best fitted to lead that party in the State with which this 
journal least frequently finds itself in sympathy. 


George Canning. 


Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 


France, with her history of 
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THE COMMEMORATION 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


A Monument to St. Augustine. 
Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d. 

The conversion of St. Augustine, if less momentous in its 
consequences than the conversion of St. Paul, may fairly 
rank as one of the decisive events in the history of European 
civilisation. The mere capture by the Church of a brilliant 
and dissipated rhetorician was in itself no striking novelty. 
But what Augustine experienced was a true conversion of 
his whole being to a light hitherto but faintly discerned 
through the stifling mists of ambition and desire. Kindled at 
last with their proper radiance, the latent powers of his 
mind and character were revealed in all their grandeur, first 
to dominate his own generation, and thereafter to illumine 
the darkness of many centuries, through which the Church 
had to struggle towards the full splendour of cecumenical 
power. 

The ten essays brought together in this volume to com- 
memorate the fifteen-hundredth anniversary of Augustine’s 
death by no means cover the whole field of his activities, 
but are yet diverse enough to compose a remarkable tribute 
to the man. Some slight overlapping was inevitable, and 
perhaps it is not quite clear that, after M. Gilson’s 
excellent discourse upon ‘‘ The Future of Augustinian 
Metaphysics,’’ there was room for M. Maurice Blondel’s 
essay (competent as it is in itself) on ‘‘ The Latent Resources 
of Augustinianism.’’ On the whole, however, the several 
authors have found ample room for exercise without trespass- 
ing on their neighbours’ ground. So far as any common 
intention can be detected, it is to define the position of 
Augustine with special reference to the Thomist philosophy, 
now almost canonised within the Roman Church. A merely 
domestic quarrel, however ancient and protracted, is not 
very interesting to those outside the house; but from the 
comparison of two great thinkers, with the incidental proof 
that most of the ‘‘ Augustinians ”’ 
followers of their reputed 
importance emerge. 


OF 


Essays by Various Authors. 


been dubious 
questions of 


have 
master, some 

Nulla est homini causa philosophandi nisi ut beatus sit. 
With this apt quotation Father d’Arcy summarises the 
inspiring motive of Augustine’s search for truth. Fatal as 
it is to ignore the motive, to acknowledge it is bewildering 
to modern philosophers, most of whom appear to think that 
the quest of beatitude can only be a form of Hedonism, 
prejudicial at once to the recognition of duty and to the dis- 
passionate love of truth. ‘To classify Augustine in a formal 
history of philosophy is, indeed, no easy task. He has been 
called the first of the Scholastics, but the emptiness of the 
title is well exposed by Father Reeves’s acute discussion of 
the term scholasticus in his essay on ‘‘ St. Augustine and 
Humanism.”’ Avoiding general descriptions, we can point 
to certain definite facts. The De Civitate Dei provided a 
conception of the Church which foreshadowed and governed 
the antithesis of spiritual and temporal power for something 
like a thousand years. Not less important, especially in 
view of the Latinisation of Western Christendom, was 
Augustine’s acceptance of a modified Platonism as a form of 
thought akin to Christianity. A dangerous rival was thus 
converted into a stout ally, and if it was uncertain how 
philosophy itself would fare in the process, this problem did 
not become acute until the Aristotelian revival, culminating 
in the work of St. Thomas. In that period Augustine 
appeared to be forced into controversies beyond the range of 
his own anticipation, though St. Thomas himself would have 
been the last to admit that his purpose was to supplant the 
work of his great predecessor. Again, the seeds of Reforma- 
tion troubles were to be found in Augustine’s many 
discussions of free will, while, finally, the appearance of 
Descartes was to provoke the question whether cogito ergo 
sum, inscribed on the cradle of modern philosophy, was more 
than an echo of like reflections in the Soliloquies and 
elsewhere. 

Similarities, however, and even identities in verbal 
expression, are often fallacious. M. Gilson and other con- 
tributors to this volume rightly warn us against exaggerating 
the affinity between Augustine and Descartes. M. Gilson 





even goes so far as to declare that “‘ the two philosophies 
have no essential relation.’? Augustine used his si fallor sum 
as a weapon against academic scepticism and for the resoly- 
tion of his personal doubts. But he was not doubting just 
for the sake of defining the limits of doubt; he was not jn 
search of a new philosophical method; he was not about to 
proclaim the infallibility of mathematical intuition; least of 
all was he preparing the way for idealist metaphysics. The 
essential philosophy of Augustine was founded on the 
aphorism, si non credideritis, non intelligetis, and this is at 
least one good reason for M. Gilson’s assertion that a 
‘‘ Christian philosophy ’’ must be Augustinian or nothing, 
In the end it is not the more dialectical passages or formal 
discussions that reveal the genius of Augustine, but rather 
the tragic struggle recorded in the Confessions, leading up 
to fecisti nos ad te, Domine, that most poignant cry of the 
storm-tossed mariner for the haven where he would be. 


MADAME ROLAND 


The Life of Madame Roland. By MapeLreIne CLEMENCEAv- 
JACQUEMAIRE. Longmans. 18s. 

A Lady who Loved Herself. By CaTHerINnE Younc. 
16s. 

In her memoirs and letters Madame Roland wrote her own 
life better than anyone who has since attempted the task. 
Her biographers have little more to do than add to them her 
last phrase, spoken on the scaffold, ‘‘O Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name.”’ Yet there was room for 
Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire’s lucid work, which allows 
the heroine to tell her own story as much as possible, but 
gives a useful context of history and biographical informa- 
tion about the personages with whom she came into important 
contact. She has furnished us with the background which 
was missing in the self-portrait. But Madame Roland stands 
out from it as clearly as ever, as a very important figure of 
the French Revolution and one of the world’s remarkable 
women. Of herself she said that an account of her life 
‘** would greatly aid an understanding of the human heart and 
teach great lessons to sensitive people.’’ When Stendhal, in 
the next generation, was seeking a model for his cherished 
sister, he recommended Madame Roland—‘ that sublime 
woman, who makes all young men worthy to admire her cry, 
‘I would leap from a second-floor window in the hope of 
kissing her hand.’ ’’ Her tribute from this country has been 
paid in one of Carlyle’s most moving pages. 

Much of this admiration arises from the fortitude with 
which she underwent captivity and death; but it is more than 
her noble bearing under misfortune which keeps her memory 
alive. If the tragic figure at the end overwhelms our 
emotions Mademoiselle Jeanne-Marie Phlipon and Madame 
Roland de la Platiére had already compelled our respect. 
Until the period of her imprisonment, indeed, her history 
makes its appeal more to the intellect than to the heart. 
She was a very level-headed young woman. Extremely good- 
looking, she had no lack of suitors; but at a time when a 
daughter was little better than a puppet in matrimonial 
transactions, she won the battle for her freedom of choice. 
Retirement to a convent was a threat which parents usually 
held over recalcitrant young women; she used it as a weapon 
on her own account. And having selected a future husband 
to her liking, she both captivated him and then, when he 
showed a disinclination for the final plunge, led him firmly to 
the altar in the face of his own and her father’s opposition. 
She was one of the earliest Shavian heroines. 

But she did not intend to stop short at husband-catching. 
M. Roland, a superintendent of manufactures for Picardy, 
was a middle-aged amateur philosopher. He had consider- 
able financial ability, but, despite a tinge of Rousseauism, 
he was a colourless person. Madame Roland, however, had 
no taste for being the insignificant wife of a dull bourgeois, 
though she saw that through him lay her only chance of 
satisfactory self-expression. ‘‘I accustomed him to never 
doing without me,’ she said, and proceeded to turn 4 
marriage of which love was not the strongest feature into 4 
fine working partnership. Roland contributed his special 
knowledge and his brains, of which she also had ample share, 
and she used them and reinforced them with her own ul 
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The Fabian Society 


Kingsway Hall LECTURES 








Autumn, 1930 


HE Autumn course of lectures will be held this 
year in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, 
on six successive Thursday evenings, beginning 
on Thursday, October 23rd, at 8.30. The general 
title of the course will be “ The Unending Quest : 
an enquiry into developmen‘s in Democratic 
Government.” The dates, subjects and lecturers 
arranged are as follows :— 


I. Thursday, 23rd October : 
* DEMOCRACY AND CIVILIZATION.” 
Chairman: Mr. HARRY SNELL, M.P. 
Lecturer: THE Hon.. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


I]. Thursday, 30th October: 
“ENDS AND MEANS IN DEMOCRACY.” 
Chairman: Dr. T. DRUMMOND SHIELS, M.P. 
Lecturer: PROFESSOR GRAHAM WALLAS. 


Ill. Thursday, 6th November : 
“THE PLACE OF THE EXPERT IN 
MOCRACY.” 
Chairman: THE Hon. 
CRIPPS, K.C. 
Lecturer: ProressorR H. J. LASKI. 


DE- 


R. STAFFORD 


IV. Thursday, 13th November : 
“THE OLD BRIDGE AND THE NEW 
TRAFFIC.” 
Chairman: ADMIRAL K. G. B. DEWAR. 
Lecturer : LORD PONSONBY OF SHULBREDE. 


VY. Thursday, 20th November : 


“CAN WE MAKE BRITISH PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GOVERNMENT EQUAL TO ITS 
TASK ?” 


Chairman: Mr. HERBERT MORRISON, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


VI. Thursday, 27th November: 
“ FOLLIES, FALLACIES AND FACTS.” 
Chairman: Miss ISHBEL MacDONALD. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be applied for at 
once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, 
Preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 
14th, 1930, after which the remaining seats will be allotted according to 
Priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows 
of gallery is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for 
the course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered upper 
gallery and back rows of stalls, six shillings for the course, or one 
shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





Autumn Reading 











Now is the time to bring your reading up to date. 
That book of memoirs—that novel of which everyone 
is talking ; you have time for them now. 

Lists of the newest and most important books are 
circulated to subscribers at frequent intervals, the 
system of The Times Book Club being to lend as 
many books as possible, not as few. 


Motors deliver in most districts 20 miles around 
London. In town there is a delivery once a day, and 
in some parts twice daily. 





What Subscribers have said: 


Printed by permission 


**The Library has caused me more satisfaction than 
any other investment I have ever made.” 


**]T cannot express in writing my appreciation of the 
incomparable service of the Library. In ten years I 
have only twice failed to obtain the books applied for, 
and J am not a reader of novels, but of more solid 
books.” 


“The Library has been my greatest joy, and I am 
most grateful for the way in which I have been sup- 
plied with just the books I asked for.” 


Write for Prospectus, with Rates and Conditions of 
Subscription, to the Librarian, 


THE 


Times Book Club 


AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


42 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 
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doubted power of charm. It was a splendid comradeship, 
which carried them successfully through Roland’s various 
provincial offices, established them happily in their country 
seat, and won them a host of friends among the more 
enlightened spirits of the times. And that was sufficient for 
the present. ‘‘ I imagine you are as bored as I am by the 
gazettes,’? wrote Madame Roland to a friend in 1787. 

Next year a change had taken place, and there were 
sterner tests for the partnership to face. ‘‘ How can one 
speak of one’s private miseries when there are so many public 
ones? ’’ she wrote, and ‘‘ Who to-day has any affairs except 
the nation’s? ’’ The Bastille had fallen, but she was ready 
for emergencies. Plutarch, as she said, had prepared her to 
become a Republican, and she was no sentimentalist. ‘‘ I am 
convinced half the Assembly has been stupid enough to be 
moved by the spectacle of Antoinette asking them to take 
care of her son... . The salvation of twenty million men is 
at stake.’’ Henceforth she was no more Madame de la 
Platiére, but plain Madame Roland, whose power was not to 
be a great deal less than that of the queen herself. 

Her letters to friends in Paris had been printed, though 
without her signature, in the advanced journals; they were 
magnificent leading articles. When the affairs of Lyons took 
Roland to the capital, her re¢eption from the party of reform 
was as eager and cordial as his, and her counsels held equal 
weight with his when the first 'steps of the Revolution were 
debated in her salon. When Roland became Minister of the 
Interior, he signed the decrees, but she had her part in their 
composition. Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire asserts, 
indeed, that he would have retired from politics the year 
before he took office had it not been for her. And her 
clairvoyance of events was amazing. She _ distrusted 
Mirabeau and Dumouriez, and foresaw Robespierre as the 
rock upon which the Girondist party was to be wrecked. 
When she wrote, ‘‘ We are under the knife of Robespierre 
and Marat,’’ her words were to be fulfilled literally and 
startlingly soon. Her great error of policy was her hostility 
to Danton; but the partnership had worked amazingly well. 

It was, however, on the point of breaking. She fell in 
love with the Girondist Buzot. It was not what is known as 
a guilty passion, but it was a passion none the less, and she 
was too firm a believer in clear issues to conceal the fact 
from Roland. The revelation destroyed his power of 
resistance to external events when it was most needed, and 
robbed their union of its strength against the world. ‘‘ My 
husband,”’ she wrote, ‘‘ extremely sensitive, affectionate and 
proud, could not endure the least alteration in his empire: 
his imagination darkened and his jealousies irritated me. 
Contentment fled from us. He adored me. I sacrificed 
myself to him, and we were unhappy.” 

The dual effort could be sustained no longer. The knife 
of Robespierre and Marat was ready. With the fall of the 
Gironde, Roland and his fellow-members of the party fled 
from Paris. Madame Roland remained, to imprisonment and 
death, carrying Buzot’s miniature with her, as he carried 
hers till he ended his hunted life by his own hand. Roland, 
when news of his wife’s execution reached him, killed himself 
too, no longer wishing ‘‘ to remain in a land which is the 
prey of crimes.’’ One could wish that Madame Clemenceau- 
Jacquemaire had devoted more space to the relations of 
Buzot and Madame Roland, as the dénouement of her book 
is hurried and out of proportion to the rest. Her work is 
well documented and very readable; it is also well translated. 
Miss Young’s is far too ecstatic, with unnecessary descriptive 
details and imaginative psychologisings, and not enough plain 
fact. It gives the impression of a thesis out of which the 
ballast has been thrown in order that it may rise to the 
dubious ranks of vies romancées. 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


Roads to Glory. By RicHarp ALDINGTON. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Aldington’s book of stories about the war differs from 
other war-books in two respects. His stories are mostly reflec- 
tions rather than descriptions of war, and he does what almost 
no other writer dealing with the horror and futility of war has 
done—he follows up the implications of war in the years of 


Chatto and 


—cvras 


peace which have followed it. The first and longest story in 
the book begins with demobilisation and traces the struggle 
of a nerve-racked man to get work in London, and when he 
has got it to keep his health. Cumberland succeeds in getting 
an interview with an editor still flushed with writing an 
article on ‘‘ the men who have saved their country, saved 
civilisation, saved the Liberty of the World,” asks for a job 
and is politely and incredulously refused. He writes stories 
giving his personal experiences of war; they are all 
rejected; on a friend’s advice he puts them away and writes 
others in which the soldiers talk like charwomen and behaye 
like invincibles. They are immediately printed—the whole 
truth about the war for the first time. Cumberland goes into 
a publishing business, has a nervous breakdown, and spends 
a holiday wandering aimlessly about Italy, where one evening 
he finds himself leaning over the cross that marks a German 
grave. The story ends with an angry monologue. 

There is no doubt of Mr. Aldington’s opinion of glory; he 
bludgeons it in almost every story in the book. The satire 
is expressed at times in contrasts which are clumsy and 
violent and yet curiously impressive. Conventional phrases 
like ‘‘ the glorious dead ’”’ and ‘‘ she gave her son to the 
war’ carry their own ironical implication with them, so 
saturated is the book in the personal bitterness of its author, 
Bitterness, disgust, and a sense of the futility and need of 
protest are uppermost. Mr. Aldington conveys these 
emotions with angry sincerity. The stories are remarkably 
varied when one considers the limitations (from a literary 
point of view) of Mr. Aldington’s protest. The characters 
for the most part are swamped by the war whether they are 
in the trenches or walking with wet boots past a Labour 
bureau. But in several stories—‘‘ Deserter,”’ for example, 
in which a soldier on leave picks up a woman at Brighton 
and stays with her happily till one day he wakes up to find 
to his surprise that he has become a deserter—personal 
relationships outweigh the common calamity, and Mr. Alding- 
ton writes more at ease, though thunder is still about. Roads 
to Glory reads as though it were his last book about the 
war—the final discharge of fourteen years’ emotional stress. 
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SHATTER 
THE DREAM 





by 
NORAH C. JAMES 
7s Gd. net 


Written with the abrupt sincerity 
which has given individuality to 
Miss James’ earlier novels, it 
neither panders to sentiment nor 
sneers at it. 


“A fine and moving love story” 
GERALD GOULD 
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Edited by his Daughter 22/6 net 
THE 42nd PARALLEL 

by JOHN DOS PASSOS 7/6 net 
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by ANN KNOX 7/6 net 
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To inSure 
_ oF 
not to insure 


t his is a matter for individual choice and 
although some car-owners prefer to dis- 
pense with motor insurance the majority 
recognise that a good policy is a staunch 


friend in time of trouble. 


Trouble usually comes when least ex- 
pected. It is then that the value of an 
insurance policy is fully appreciated. 


The C.I.S. Comprehensive Policy 
affords in full measure every item of 
cover required by the majority of motor- 
ists. Nothing essential is omitted — or 
treated as an extra—and nothing un- 
essential is added for “ effect.” 


ASSETS Claims are settled promptly and equit- 
EXCEED bly and the C.I.S. rates compare 
£10,500,000 


favourably with those of other offices 
offering a similar high standard of 
protection. 


CUMULATIVE “NO-CLAIMS” 
BONUS 


10%—15%—20% 


May we send you a copy of our Specimen Policy 
to enable you to pare rates, and 
other vital points with your existing policy ? 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
Chief Office : 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 


Ait, 





109 Corporation Street, 
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Reproduced {from a 
photograph of an 
“EverFrResH” Tin 
of Barneys, showing 
the handy ash-tray 
lid. 


Tribute to the splendid 
condition in which 


BARNEYS is_ received 


Four years ago this Staffs pipe-smoker was won over 
to Barneys. It pleased him then—-how much more must 
he like it now with its exclusive ‘‘ EVERFRESH”’ pro- 
tection ! The same cheery, honest Barneys as ever, 
delivered fresh as from the Factory wherever he buys it 
(This letter, from Darlaston, Staffs, can be inspected.) 


“IT have smoked your tobacco for the last four years, 
‘‘and would like to pay a tribute to the excelience of it 
‘© and the splendid condition in which it is now received.” 


Now: all sizes of BARNEYS are packed 

in the « EVERFRESH” Tin—the 2-oz. 

«“ Pocket,” the 4-o0z. «“ Fireside,” and the 

l-oz. « Trial”: the most popular « buy ” 
is the handy 2-0z. « Pocket” size. 


_ Pull Tab 
\ to open 


The “EverFresu"’ Container main- 
tains the goodness of good Tobacco 
in a way that no other method can. 
Barneys in this “‘EverFresH" Tin 
is Factory-fresh Tobacco. 
Pull ‘the Tab and the Tin opens easily. 
pull, the “‘EverFresn" Tin is hermetically 
ealed, preserving Barneys in the first, sweet 
fragrant freshness of the Blending Rooms. Only 
John Sinclair Tobaccos have ‘* EverFresu "' 
protection. 


Until you 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure 
(mild), Punchbowle (full strength), 
1 oz. size 1/14; 2 oz. 2/3; 4 oz. 4/6. 


< 
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THE LIMITED MARKET 


Rationalisation and Unemployment: an Economic Dilemma. 
By J. A. Hopson. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

We are all conscious of the economic dilemma which is the 
theme of Mr. Hobson’s latest book. We have, on the one 
hand, a great and rapid increase in the world’s productive 
power, thanks to new technical inventions and improved 
industrial organisation. This ought to make us all richer, in 
the real wealth of goods and services; but, instead, it appears 
to be leading almost everywhere to a glut of goods, followed 
by widespread unemployment and the throwing idle of 
capital resources. World prices fall without bringing any 
corresponding increase in world demand. There is not, 
perhaps, quite that ‘‘ general over-production ”’ which, for 
more than a century, every orthodox economist has affirmed 
to be sheerly impossible; but there is something closely 
enough resembling it to call for a thorough re-examination 
of orthodox economic ideas and postulates. 

Of all living economists, Mr. Hobson has the highest claim 
to be heard upon this vital issue; for he began to think and 
write about it at a time when almost everyone else declared 
there was no problem at all. Nowadays, almost everyone 
agrees that there is a problem, though there are many 
different views of its nature, as well as of the correct 
solution. 

Mr. Hobson, in this book, adheres to the explanation which 
he has offered in his previous works. In his view the mal- 
distribution of income in modern society leads to a deficiency 
in the demand for finished goods, because of a tendency to 
‘** over-saving.’’ Too much income passes to the rich, who try 
to save too much of it, relatively to the amount spent in the 
community on consumable goods. As the demand for capital 
depends finally on the demand for the consumable goods 
which the capital is used to create, this ‘‘ over-saving ”’ re- 
sults in unemployment and waste of the surplus capital in- 
vested. The remedy lies in a better distribution of income, 
designed to keep “‘ saving”’ and ‘“ spending ”’ in the right 
equilibrium. Owing to international competition, this can 
hardly be achieved at present by raising wages in any one 
country. It must therefore be achieved largely by extension 
of the social services. 

This is Mr. Hobson’s familiar thesis, applied afresh to the 
new situation created by the growing rationalisation of 
industry. Obviously, it runs counter to many commonly 
accepted ideas. Our national savings are more often accused 
of being deficient than excessive; and in the view of many 
people the best way to promote employment is to reduce 
wage-incomes, and certainly not to increase them. High 
taxation, however levied, is commonly regarded as a check 
on industry, whereas Mr. Hobson holds that it can serve as a 
stimulus if it is levied on surplus and applied to the increase 
of consuming power. 

The truth in these matters is not easy to determine. That 
there is a deficiency of consuming power, or effective demand, 
is evident enough. But it is not so clear that this is due to 
relative over-saving. Is such a view consistent with high 
interest rates, maintained even in face of the present depres- 
sion? Is there not a shortage of demand for capital goods 
as well as for consumable commodities? Mr. Hobson would 
reply that he agrees we are saving absolutely too little, but 
that this arises from our attempt to save relatively too much. 
But is this proved? 

Both Mr. Hobson and those with whom he most radically 
disagrees appear to begin with a common assumption. They 
agree that every commodity appearing in the market is 
accompanied by an equivalent distribution of purchasing 
power in some form, and that any subsequent “ over- 
production ’’ phenomena arise from a wrong distribution of 
this purchasing power, and not from a deficiency in its total 
amount. But is this view correct? May there not be, at 
certain points in the life of industrial societies, an actual 
shortage in the purchasing power available to buy all the 
goods that are on the market, including capital goods and 
consumable goods together? May not this shortage arise 
from a variety of causes—from a reduction in the supply of 
money on the one hand, or from an increase in the “‘ goods ”’ 
offered for sale on the other, either because firms are reduc- 
ing stocks of goods or because more stocks and shares are 


——eee 


being bought and sold and so more money locked up in stock 
market operations? And, if such a shortage does arise for a 
time, from these or from any other causes, may not the effect 
be a general trade depression which will indeed restore the 
balance between things for sale and money to buy them, but 
only at the cost of reduced production and consumption? 
This argument is necessarily tentative; but it at any rate 
suggests that Mr. Hobson’s analysis, admirably stimulating 
as it has been, needs pushing a stage further. He deserves 
endless credit for focussing attention on the problem of 
** under-consumption,”’ and for compelling economists, much 
against their bent, to question the assumption of a natural 
balance between productive and consuming power. In the 
present book he points out excellently the dilemma which 
faces the world in pressing forward with the rationalisation 
of industry. But to the present writer at least he appears, 
despite the immense value of his contribution, not to have 
solved the problem because he has stopped short, in his 
diagnosis, of the thoroughly critical examination of market 
conditions during a crisis, and in the passage of crisis into 
that stagnation which involves prolonged and widespread 
unemployment, a wholesale destruction of potential wealth, 


and a dangerous deficiency in both spending and saving at 
once. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Suffolk and Norfolk. By M. R. James, O.M. Dent. 5s. 


The Provost of Eton is a Suffolk man, and this unusual compendium 
is made largely out of his own notes of churches and _ parishes, 
brought together during fifty years. He has perambulated the two 
counties, which one hundred years ago had together more than 
1,200 parishes. In Suffolk Dr. James makes mention of about one in 
three; in Norfolk, which has many more, his ratio is necessarily 
less. His method is to start out from county-town or market-town 
as centre, and pause in such villages as have unusual antiquities in 
church, hall, or rectory. He does not fuss or gush. He calls the 
reader’s attention conversationally, and always with a care for significait 
detail, to a fine tower or nave, to Early English carvings (in which 
East Anglia is rich), or the brickwork of manor-house or market-hall, 
Now and again he surprises the reader—as in Ipswich—by finding 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT 
\ 


The Centenary Edition j 
Edited, in 21 volumes, by P. P. Howe 


§ 
: QI The first three volumes in this new definitive j 
edition of Hazlitt’s works are now ready. The N 
§ last complete edition of Hazlitt comprised 13 
§ volumes; this new edition includes much ( 
§ previously uncollected work and will be in 21 \ 
N volumes. The edition is limited to 1,000 
N copies only for sale in both England and f 
y America. The size is a large demy 8vo; the { 
‘ price is*£15 15s. net per set. \ 
§ C, “It is monumental. It is handsomely 
§ produced, and with dignity, and securely 
§ bound ... and certainly cheap; the price ) 
works out at 15/- a volume, averaging about f 
400 large pages each ... Mr. Howe has, of \ 
N course, based his edition on that of Waller and 
§ Glover, now very rare, and costly to buy. I \ 
§ do not see how Mr. Howe’s can ever be \ 
N superseded.”’ j 
: 
5 
f ) 
y 
| 


ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard) 


* 
A prospectus may be had on request. 


J. M. DENT & SONS; BEDFORD STREET 
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Overcoats can be 
made to look like New 


For 6/6 we will clean and press your 
Overcoat, removing all stains and reviving 





“Isn'titTrue>" 
is an 
little book, illus- | 
trated by Norman 
Keene and William 
Moir. You should 
have a copy and 
we shall be pleased 
to send you one 
tf you will ask us. 


the cloth, so that it will look like new. 
This is a really practical way of keeping 
your ‘‘ well-dressed” look while saving 
the cost of a newcoat. Suits treated in 
the same way at the same price. Hats 
cleaned and reblocked from 3/-. Ask for 
address of Branch which will collect and 


interesting 





deliver free, or send direct to Works and 
we will pay return carriage. 


If you are not completely satisfied 
you will have your money returned! 


Achille Serre 1: 


Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17. 

















EARLY LIFE OF 
H. G. WELLS 


written with Mr. Wells’ authority 
by Geoffrey West 


The Editor of EVERYMAN has pleasure 
in announcing that substantial portions of 
the above work, including an Introduction 
by the subject himself, will appear weekly, 


Commencing Sept. 25 


Mr. Wells, in his Introduction, writes : 

“I have given Geoffrey West all the assis- 
tance in my power and his investigations 
have been exemplary...... I have kept 
nothing back from him of any importance ”’ 


(The complete work will be published 
in book form this Autumn by 
Messrs. Gerald Howe, Limited) 


EVERYMAN 


TWOPENCE every Thursday 








Read the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
REVIEW 
Issued Monthly - 2s. 6d. 


This publication deals with every phase of 
industrial and labour problems throughout 
the world. 


Published in the United Kingdom for the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (LEAG UE OF NATIONS) 
By GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 



































The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 170 girls 
will receive proper home influence and domestic training. £10,000 is 
required to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 


Patrons: Tuetr Majesties tHe KinG anp Queen, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Countess oF Hargwoop, Frecp-MarsHaL H.R.H. tug Duke oF Connaueut. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF Wares, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Eso. Deputy Chairman: Lorp DaRYNGTON, Chairman o 
“ Arethusa”” Committee; Howson F., Devitt, Eso. Secretary: F. Brian Pgwty, A.F. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


A Great Work with a Great Object. 








Please send a contribution. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 








1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 














The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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little to dwell upon; but he makes up for this by fuller treatment in 
such places as Norwich and King’s Lynn. He records only one case 
of a kind of enterprise that is a definite danger in some other counties— 
the purchase of old buildings for removal to America. His instance is 
of a fifteenth-century carved gateway, which he imagines on an avenue 
of Zenith City. There is a remarkably full index, the work of 
Miss M. H. James. The book is spaciously produced, with 24 photo- 
graphs and 100 line drawings by Mr. G. E. Chambers. That all this 
should be obtainable for five shillings is, of course, altogether out of 
the ordinary. 


Doctor Darwin. By Heskera Pearson. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

This is the first full-length biography of Erasmus Darwin, the 
physician and poet, whose speculations anticipated those of Lamarck, 
and whose fertile and inventive mind led him to conjectures so accurate 
that phonographs, aeroplanes, submarines, psycho-analysis and anti- 
septics were all foreseen by him. Yet, for all his scientific and 
philosophic activity, Dr. Darwin’s most solid claim to fame is that he 
was the grandfather of Charles Darwin and Francis Galton. It is the 
merit of this biography that it shows us Dr. Darwin as the founder 
of the Lunar Society, ‘*‘ Lunar” being chosen as a polite version of 
Samuel Galton’s butler’s reference to the company as “* them lunatics.” 
Among the lunatics were counted Galton and Boulton and Watt and 
Priestley, Edgeworth and James Keir, with Wedgwood and ‘* Sandford 
and Merton ” Day, as occasional visitors. Of all these men Mr. Pearson 
gives us spirited character sketches; for the Doctor himself stands out 
as a character, an original—arbitrary, dominating, and benevolent, 
with a great gift for friendship, and for social service, and a witty 





irreverence for authority that the orthodox found somewhat 
devastating. 
The Grim Bastille. By Frrepricn M. Kircueisen. Hutchinson. 


10s. 6d. 


Built originally at the close of the Hundred Years War as a fortress 
to strengthen the fortification of Paris and added to from time to time, 
the Bastille, although it occasionally received prisoners, retained its 
military character with something of that of a royal palace till the 
time of Richelieu. The State Prison which Richelieu made of it is 
Kircheisen’s main concern, with the real prison of history and the 
monstrous torture place of legend; for really, of course, the Bastille, 
the destruction of which stands for so much in men’s imagination, was 
guiltless of nearly all the graver charges brought against it. For 
years, as Mr. Kircheisen demonstrates, it was used for only the noblest 
offenders, who, save that they might not leave its gates, were generally 
treated as honoured guests. In the course of time the company and 
the treatment deteriorated, but at no time was a prisoner sent thither 
by a lettre de cachet, in such peril of life and limb as one who came under 
the processes of law. Much of the book is devoted to famous prisoners, 
the Man in the Iron Mask, Maréchal Rochelieu, Voltaire, Madame de 
Staél, Latude who escaped, Cagliostro, the Marquis de Sade, being 
among the many whose experiences are recounted. 


Autumns in Skye, Ross, and Sutherland. 
Grant. 7s. 6d. 


It is a relief to turn from the facile sentimentalities of this book 
to its magnificent photographs. Mr. Ratcliffe Barnet tells, with 
a kind of perverse pleasure, of a dying land, a land whose motto might 
well be that which he has quoted on his sketch map: ‘“ The fate of 
the Gael is to lose everything.” But his photographs show a land of 
magnificent pride and conscious beauty, whose great sculptured 
mountain masses are defiantly alive. Such illustrations seem to 
deserve a better fate than association with jejune tittle-tattle about 
the Forty-Five, and Dr. Johnson, and the Fairy Flag of the MacLeods. 
But the book will serve as a useful enough companion to the walker 
who visits the remoter Highlands. It is to be hoped that it will attract 
someone less interested in the lore and more in the life of these lovely 
territories. 


By T. Rarcuirre Barner. 


The Living and the Lifeless: 
Translated with an 
Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Coster explains in an introduction that he wrote this book of 
apothegms in answer to the question, ‘‘ What do I know?” and that 
he was careful to avoid literary graces which might cloak ignorance. 
The title of the book gives its drift and the first apothegm explains it : 
‘*A great dividing line separates humanity, not into good and evil, 
not into good and bad men, but into the living and the lifeless. It 
separates those who can hate and love from those who can neither 
hate nor love . . . those who can accomplish evil deeds and beautiful 
deeds from those who can do neither evil nor good.” The best thought 
in the book is along these lines; activity of the soul and the emotions 
is held up to praise, while the lonely activity of the intellect is damned. 
Mr. Coster uses his key-words—love, life-force, soul, happiness 
vaguely, as talismans. That does not prevent much of his book being 
good, though it is largely a restatement of ideas which have been 
current for some time. 


Marginalia. By 
Introduction by 


Dirk Coster. 
3EATRICE M. HINKLE. 


The Secret of Spey. By Wenpy Woop. Grant. 7s. 6d. 


This pleasant and enthusiastic book has the merit of being written 
from a more intimate and erudite knowledge of the district described 
than is usual with its class. Its chief faults are a tendency to somewhat 
easy and misdirected indignation and a liability to inflated rhetoric. 
But the determined reader who can steel himself against such dis- 
couragements and also against the peculiarly irritating kind of 
sentimentality which seems inseparable from Gaelic rhapsodisings 
will be rewarded by much interesting information about a very 
beautiful part of Scotland. The chapter on Tinklers is especially 





sympathetic and engrossing. The tinkler is to be distinguished from 
the mere tinker or gipsy. He has his own secret language, Shelta, 
which has no resemblance to Romany, but has been traced, so we are 
told, to the ancient Ogham writing. The tinkler is, in short, the old 
Celtic metal-worker (one would have thought it more likely that 
he was older even than the Celts), and plied his craft until quite recently; 
and when he swears seriously, it is by the Great Salmon of the old 
mythology. So grave a business is this oath that the pious tinkler 
forbids its use to his women. The sad effects of modern regimented 
education upon these interesting survivals is feelingly touched upon, 


About Motoring 
THE ACE OF SPADES 


SHARP-EYED enthusiast may sight many intriguing 
A new cars on Midland roads just now, most of which 
will be staged at Olympia in due course. They range 
from absurdly cheap ‘‘ value for money ”’ cars, like the 
Morris range, to revolutionary novelties like the Daimler with 
its ‘* pre-selector ”’ gearbox and “‘ fluid ” flywheel, or the 
Burney stream-lined seven-seater saloon with its engine at 
the tail. But the new Lea-Francis six-cylinder will serve me 
better as a text for a sermon on progress in the industry, 
since its expresses tendencies which are sound and valuable, 
and should in time extend down to the very cheapest cars, 
It ranks in the middle stratum, being taxed at £16 and priced 
at £495 for a coach-built saloon. There is nothing abnormal 
or even fundamentally novel about it, but it is just the kind 
of car to attract an intelligent enthusiast who desires some- 
thing rather better for 1931 and does not wish to be 
extravagant. Its title is the worst part of it, being inspired 
by the end-on view of the engine. 


* * * 


Motorists are so habituated to gearbox that they 
have become callous, and never formally complain of it. Yet 
if the ordinary car is taken to the Alps, and driven gently 
up one of the longer passes, the grinding rumble of the gears 
may render conversation difficult or even impossible inside a 
saloon body, especially if the car is not very expensive and 
is two years old. I have sat in this compulsorily mute 
condition for seventy-five minutes whilst ascending the 
Stelvio, when a nervous woman passenger made it inadvisable 
to do anything but creep steadily up. A good deal of this 
gearbox noise has been eliminated in recent years by the 
adoption of the twin-top type of gearbox, by research into 
tooth forms, and by special methods of finishing high-duty 
pinions. Nevertheless, if some genius introduced a car which 
was as quiet on bottom gear as on top (apart from increased 
engine revolutions) he could monopolise the market until his 
rivals stole his secret and copied it. This new Lea-Francis 
car has a gearbox which will be perceptibly quieter than the 
majority while it remains new, and is constructed to maintain 
its original quietness much longer than most. Age and use 
increase gearbox noise enormously in the hands of a clumsy 
user, and the permanently quiet gearbox will need a fool- 
proof change. The Lea-Francis designer is short of logic i 
that he does not adopt the ‘ pre-selector ”’ change; his 
excuse is that he cannot afford it in a £495 car. But he has 
given his box the popular silent third speed (of the “‘ constant 
mesh ”’ pattern); and in addition he uses a very stiff central 
partition, housing enormous bearings of the needle roller 
type. Top and third gears are in the fore compartment, and 
the other gears are in the rear compartment. He thus 
obtains genuinely short and well-supported shafts; and a long 
mileage in the hands of a careful changer should not provoke 
additional noise. 

* * * 


On other counts this car should be very quiet on its lower 
gears in middle and old age. The engine has a crankshaft 
which can only be described as gigantic. The journals and 
crank-pins are approximately equal to the pistons 1 
diameter; and the shaft is housed in a quite exceptionally 
rigid iron crankcase. Engine vibration and increasing engine 
noise on many cars are still ascribable to a lack of rigidity 
in these fundamental components. An oarsman needs a firm 
stretcher to take his shove; a rugger forward cannot push 
unless his feet get a real purchase on firm soil. So both the 
silence and the performance of an engine, especially as t 
ages, depend on a rigid crankshaft, rigidly mounted; and no 
power unit of this size has ever before been so well equipped 
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' LECTURES 
1"* GUILDHOUSE, 


ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 





“FIVE QUARTERS.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 


TWENTY-SECOND COURSE OF ADDRESSES 


“HOW I SPEND MY LEISURE.” 


(This course will commence on October 12th.) 
SUNDAYS, _ 


1930. 

Oc 1 sth—Sie ERNEST BENN, C.B.E.: “ Individualism.” 

» r2th—Lady (FLINDERS) PETRIE: “ Excavating.” 
recent discoveries in Palestine. 

» 19th.—Sir HENRY LUNN: “ Retreats.” 

, 20th—Mrs. PATRICK NESS: “ Travel.” Lantern Slides. 

Nov. 2na.—Lady BADEN-POWELL: “ The Guide Movement.” 

»  oth—T. A. COWARD, Esq.: “ Nature Study.” Lantern Slides. 

» 16th.—J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON, Esq., President of the Royal Photographic Society : 
“ Photography.”’Lantern Slides. 

» 23rd.—Colonel MERVYN O’GORMAN, C.B., Vice-Chairman of the Royal Automobile 
Association : ‘‘ Considering Traffic Problems.” 

» joth.—F. J. MELVILLE, Esq., President of the Junior Philatelic Society: ‘ The 
Lure of the Postage Stamp.”’ Lantern Slides. 

Dec. 7th.—F. S. SMYTHE, Esq., Member of the Kangchenjunga Expedition: ‘‘ Moun- 
taineering—The Kangchenjunga Expedition.” Lantern Slides. 

14th.—To be announced later. 
21st.—THE GUILDHOUSE PLAYERS in “ Holy Night,” by G. Martinez Sierra. 
(English version by Philip Hereford.) 
No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


With special reference to the 
Lantern Slides. 





Pusric LECTURES AT 5.15. 
15th October on ‘‘ The Colonial Background of British Foreign Policy.” 
By Professor L1LL1AN PENSON, Ph.D. 
23rd October on ‘‘ Changes in Occupations and Leisure of Women from 
1830 to 1930.’’ By Miss L. Grier, M.A. 
6th November on ‘‘ Economic Responsibility.” By H. Cray, Esq., 
M.A., D.Sc. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the Secretary. 


CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Four Public Lectures will be given each Friday in October 





by 
MR. H. J. HEYWOOD-SMITH, 


on 
“* ANTHROPOSOPHY ” 
The Teaching of RupDoLF STEINER 
at 8 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, September 28, 


at rr a.m.: C. Detiste Burns, M.A., D.Lit., ‘‘ Contemporary Social Movements.” 








TRAINING CENTRES 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL. 


Preparation for University of London DEGREES in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, LAW AND COMMERCE. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE IN EDUCATION. 
FIRST MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
DIPLOMAS IN AERONAUTICS AND INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. 





TUITION FEES £21-£25 per annum. INCLUSIVE RESIDENTIAL FEE {60 per annum, 
Academic year begins October 7th, 1930. For prospectus and particulars apply to— 
Tue REGISTRAR. 





STROVSKY INSTITUTE. School of Hand-training, piano and 

violin playing. Training Courses in hand-development alone or combined with 

’ complete training in piano or violin playing. (Violin method recommended by 

Prof. L. Auer, Elman, etc.) 
THE OSTROVSKY SYSTEM GIVES: 

Permanent development of stretch and muscles of hand, arm, and shoulder; improves 

circulation of hand and restores hands crippled by rheumatism, accident, neuritis, chilblains. 
The system is of great value to those whose playing hours are restricted. 

Apply by letter, Sec., 14 Hanover Street, W.1. ‘Classes and private lessons at the Guildhall 


School of Music and Royal College of Music. 
I .: S FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME, CIVIL, &c. 
® *\J*9 16 places; 1929, 22 places.—Davigs’s, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 





1928, 
Padd. 3352. 





CHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, 2 North Grove, Highgate, London, 
N.6. Training for teachers and other Handicraft workers, in pottery, weaving, basketry, 
carpentry, etc. Preparation for National Froebel Union Teachers’ Handwork 

Diploma. Residents and non-residents. Wacation courses held, spring, summer and winter. 
Prospectus on application to Principals—Miss W. E. Harrison and Miss M. A. Taytor. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

red 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For Prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal : 

F Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the examinations of the National 

Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {94 10s. to 
£100 168. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 
scheme of Education of Boys and Girls for Freedom in an at 


jon ,2elf-discipline. Fuli particulars from the Principal: H, Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
mb.). 
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AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls 5-14, boys 5-1o. Entire charge. Hea'thy situation 
on high ground. Education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Schools. 

Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 





RACKENHILL SCHOOL, HARTFIELD, SUSSEX. 
Home School for Boys and Girls. Beautifully situated on the borders of Ashdown 
Forest. Vegetarian. Careful individual training by well-qualified staff. Nursery 

School run on ideal modern lines. Special attention given to health of children. Sun baths. 


Open-air 





eae HEIGHTS, near Farnham, Surrey. Co-educational 
Boarding School for girls and boys from seven to eighteen years of age. 180 acres of 
ground; careful diet; own garden produce; excellent health record. Modern methods; 
individual time-tables; ample opportunity for Arts and Crafts; free and natural life not 
without discipline. All subjects to University Scholarship standard. Prospectus and 
particulars of Scholarships from the HEADMASTER. 





INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX (late Little Felcourt 
School), Situated nearly 700 ft. above sea-level amidst pines and heather. Ideal 
outdoor life. Modern individual methods. Handicrafts. Home life for children 3-14. 

Entire charge taken,—Principals, Miss M. K. Witson, Miss E, STRACHAN, 


MALITMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 








ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.a., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heatb. 
JosePH WICKSTEED, M.A. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HEApMistrREss: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 


Situated in 
Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 








T. MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGn. 
Prospectus and ful] particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 








EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 It. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroce 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRincIPAL, 


INEHURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 
methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals : Miss M. B. 

Rem, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, t.R.a.M. 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promiptiv executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street. W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 








LITERARY 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours protitable. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. :91), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 
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in this respect. I have not actually tried the engine, but it 
cannot help being a fine engine when new, and an astonish- 
ingly durable engine in prolonged hard work. Few cars are 
worth a second body; when the original coachwork wears 
shabby, the chassis as a whole is generally ready to descend 
a grade in the social scale and to seek retirement in hire- 
work or under a van body. But this chassis creates an 
expectation that if its saloon body came to look hopelessly 
unfashionable about 1933 an affectionate owner might take 
the car to Hoyal or Nutting, and have a modern body put 
on it. 
- * * 

I have laid great stress on the aspects of the chassis which 
make for durability and for maintained refinement of 
running, because owners feel a certain impatience with the 
current design in this class. One expects a Rolls to be road- 
worthy for years, and one is not disappointed; but we cannot 
all afford the Rolls price. We do not expect a £200 mass- 
production saloon to retain either its looks or its silence or 
its vim indefinitely; so we buy it with the intention of buying 
its step-sister in a year or in a couple of years. The £500 to 
£1,000 class is intermediate. Many buyers in this class are 
full of simple faith. They imagine that the car will remain 
perfectly satisfactory after 20,000 miles or more. In a sense 
it does. It is still fast. It is still reliable. The shabbying 
bodywork can be renovated. But a great many users hope 
that a car at this price will be mechanically flawless after 
two or three years’ hard work. At the expiry of this period 
they find themselves drawing odious comparisons with new 
cars. This is inevitable and should be foreseen. After losing 
£400 on two years’ depreciation, not once or twice, they 
grow rather sick of the £500 (and over) class, and begin to 
buy mass-produced cars at shorter intervals, chiefly because 
both engine and gearbox are apt to grow raucous in 20,000 
miles. The Lea-Francis designer has obviously remarked to 
himself, “‘ If a bourgeois pays £500 to me, instead of paying 
£200 to a mass producer, he wants a car which will continue 
to satisfy him in three years’ time.’’ Precisely. 

* * * 


I had almost forgotten to say that the performance is of 
the semi-sports type. Seventy-five miles per hour is a simple 
affair on top. The genteel cruising speeds are extremely 
high. Flat out on third, the car should do sixty. The 
suspension is said by outsiders to be as good as the firm 
claims. This performance is given with a roomy saloon body; 
and the brakes are adequate. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T stock market depression has become more accentuated 
than ever this week, this being the result of a further 
series of disturbing events. The disclosures regarding 
the Combined Pulp and Paper Mills and the passing of the interim 
dividend by United Molasses had a bad effect, and a further fall 
in New York, together with the fact that wheat has reached the 
lowest price for 24 years, contributed to the general gloom—that is, 
without mentioning the scare in regard to Germany. This last 
appears to be overdone, and although French money appears to 
be in process of withdrawal from Germany, there seems to be a 
certain amount of American buying of German securities which to 
some extent should neutralise the selling. Still, German loans, 
which have never been really popular in this country, have shown 
a sharp fall in London on the week, although there has been some 
recovery from the worst. The one gratifying feature of a depress- 
ing period has been the maintenance by the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific Railway of its last year’s dividend rate of 7 per cent., the 
final dividend now announced being 4 per cent. as before. Gilt- 
edged stocks have also been firm. 
* * * 

Reference has previously been made in these notes to the 
fallacy of the statement, still often encountered in the press, that 
we are the most heavily taxed nation in the world. Presumably 
that statement relates to direct taxation only, but even so, it 
leaves out of account the fact, for instance, that in Germany, in 
addition to the federal income tax, there is direct taxation by the 
several states, as well as by the cities, not to mention taxes on 
professions and trades. To get anything like a fair comparison 
it would be necessary to compute the total paid in all forms of 
direct taxation by a person having the same sized family and the 
same income in the various countries. A useful beginning in 
this direction has been made by Professor Biihler in the Kélnische 
Zeitung of September 12th. He has limited his survey to the 
income tax imposed by the national government in Germany, 
France and England, and I have extracted from his table the 
two cases of a single man and a married man with two children. 
The following table shows the amount of this tax paid by a single 


ceil 


man with an annual income of the amount shown. In France 
there is the complication that a single man aged under thirty 
pays less, and the figure given relates to a man over that age. 


Annual Tax Payable. 

Income, Germany. France. England. 
£ Zs. 4d. 2s. d., £s. d, 
70 oe ee 015 0 oe oe 
80 ee ee 110 0 ee 
90 ee oe 25 0 010 0 

100 oe ee 3.0 «0 ee 

120 ee oe 410 0 216 0 

140 oe oe 6 4 0 4 9 0 

180 ee ee 10 4 0 7m © oe 

300 oe os 22 4 0 2115 O 1110 0 

750 7614 0 117 14 0 7510 0 
* * * 


It will be seen that in Germany people with low incomes are 
much more heavily taxed than in the other two countries, which 
goes some way to explain the result of the recent elections. When 
one comes to the higher incomes the discrepancy is small; but 
there is the surprising fact that in France a single man over thirty 
pays appreciably more than his equally-circumstanced brother 
in Germany or Britain, which is accounted for by the fact that in 
France single people have to pay 25 per cent. more income tax 
than those who are married. 

* cs * 


The following table shows the amounts payable in the respective 
countries by a married man with two children, and this presents 
much the same picture as the foregoing table. The information is 
not complete, but as a rough picture it probably goes further than 
anything that has yet appeared on the subject. 


Annual Tax Payable. 
Income. Germany. France. England. 
£ £m @ Ze 4. za ¢ 
100 oe ee 1 4 0 ee ee 
120 ee ee 214 0 ee 
140 os oe 316 0 e 
160 we a 5 5 O 010 
180 we ae 612 0 017 O 
200 oe ee 8 0 0 113 0 
300 ee ee 15 0 0 614 0 ee 
420 irs “ 23.8 O 19 8 O 110 0 
750 ee oe 60 0 0O 61 12 0 51 4 0 
A. Emit Davies. 











CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 


The 58,000 satisfied customers of the 
C.W.S. BANK are the surest evidence of 
its remunerative terms and financial 
standing, 


CURRENT and DEPOSIT accounts 
opened and fullest information supplied 
on request to— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 1 BALLOON STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Branches : 
LONDON— 
99 Leman Street, E.1 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— 
West Blandford Street 


BRISTOL— 
Broad Quay 
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